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THE UNWELCOME GUEST. 


BY HENRIETTA R. ELIOT. 





, When Grief shall come to thee, 

Think not to flee, 

For Grief, with steady pace, 
Will win the race; 

Nor crowd her forth with Mirth, 
For at thy hearth, 

When Mirth is tired and gone, 
Will Grief sit on; 

But make of her thy friend, 
And in the end 

Her counsels will grow sweet; 
And, with swift feet, 

Three lovelier than she 
Will come to thee— 

Calm Patience, Courage strong, 
And Hope—erelong. 

—Lippincott’s Magazine. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Association for the Advancement 
of Women, better known as the Woman's 
Congress, will hold its annual meeting 
November 14, 15 and 16, with preliminary 
meeting on the evening of the 13th, at 
Detroit, Mich. ‘ 
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At the recent meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Otis F. Mason, of Washington, 
read a paper on ** Woman's Share in Primi- 
tive Industry,” which gave wom@  consid- 
erable credit. He said that women were 
the first “bearers of burdens”—the first 
“pack-horses ;” also the first in wathetics, 
their artistic efforts preceding man’s by 
ages; the first in spiritual thought always, 
the first in ideas of domestic life, the first 
in economic ideas, and, in short, first in 
everything save invention and discovery. 
Perhaps, if Mr. Otis had gone a little 
deeper in his researches, he might have 
found that women were first also in inven- 
tion, And as for discovery, America 
doubtless had its primitive prototypes, in 
Which the helpfulness of the woman wlio 
stayed at home made it possible for the 
man to go ebroad and discover and take 
Possession, 
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The adverse opinion of the Supreme 
Court of Washington Territory is based 
“pon a construction of the original organic 
act of Congress which provided : 
theantt every white male inhabitant above 
age of twenty-one years, who shall have 
ti n a resident of said Territory at the 

Me of the passage of this act, and shall 
Possess the qualifications hereinafter pre- 
aribed, shall be entitled to vote at the 
ofl election, and shall be eligible to any 

ce in said Territory.” 

The above applies to the first election 
only. The organic act went on to give 
the Territorial Legislature carte blanche to 
define who should vote at subsequent 
tleetions, with one single exception: the 

islature was not to extend suffrage to 
“DY person who was not a citizen of the 
United States. 
Supreme Court limit this by im- 
bg the word “male” into the clause, 
making the qualification read ‘‘male citi- 
708 of the United States.” 
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This is a violation of the rule that 
words shall be construed liberally 
favor of human rights. The court 
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overlooked the fact that section 5 of the 
organic act is no longer in force. Since 
the revision of the Statutes of the United 
States, the ‘*‘Revised Statutes” alone have 
been in force. Section 14 in regard to the 
election of a delegate to Congress, which 
required the delegate to be a citizen, has 
been repealed, and is supplanted by sec- 
tion 1862, Revision of the Statutes of the 
United States, which leaves out the limi- 
tation of citizenship and all masculjne 
pronouns. ‘The provisions in regard to 
the appointment of officers are also 
changed. The organic act contained no 
provision for the election of general 


militia officers. The Revised Statutes pro- 
vided for their election by the people. 
a a ae 








The Supreme Court of the Territory 
has not followed the Supreme Court of 
the United States in construing statutes. 
The latter court held: “Our duty is to 
read the statute according to the natural 
and obvious import of the language, with- 
out resorting to subtle and forced con- 
struction, for the purpose of either limit- 
ing or extending its operation.” —Pott. vs. 
Arthur, 104, U. 8. 735. 

‘“*‘When the language is plain, one has 
no right to insert words and phrases, so 
as to incorporate in the statute a new and 
distinct provision.”—United States vs. 
Temple, 105, U. 8. 99. 

In regard to the revision the same court 
held: ‘‘No reference, therefore, can be 
had to the original statutes to control the 
construction of any section of the Revised 
Statutes where its meaning is plain, al- 
though in the original statutes it may have 
had a larger or more limited application 
than that given to it in the revision.”— 
Deffenback vs. Hawke, 115, U. 8. 402. 

Section 1860, R. 8. U.S., uses the words 
“citizen of the United States” in the broad 
sense of the fourteenth amendment, and 
that section alone governed the Legisla- 
ture of 1887-8. ‘They were not governed 
by section 1859, R. 8S. U. 8., nor by sec- 
tion 5 of the act of 1853. 
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Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton has pub- 
lished an appeal to the women of Ohio, 
setting forth that the time for holding the 
Constitutional Convention in that State is 
approaching; and that women ought to 
be allowed to vote for the delegates to the 
convention, and to be eligible as delegates 
themselves. She urges that the work of 
enrolling the names of those who believe 
in woman suffrage should be prosecuted 
vigorously, so that the large array of sup- 
porters may have weight in securing either 
a woman suffrage constitutional amend- 
ment, or an “Enabling Act” of the Legis- 
lature. Suffragists willing to enroll the 
names of those persons who ‘believe that 
women should vote on equal terms with 
men,” are requested to send the lists of 
signatures, when collected, either to Miss 
Sara Winthrop Smith, 377 Kemper Lane, 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, or to Mrs. Louisa 
Southworth, 844 Prospect Street, Cleve- 
land, O. 
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The WOMAN'S JOURNAL is mailed free for 
four weeks, toa number of persons whose 
names have been given us as likely to be 
interested in the subjects of which it 
treats. No bill will be sent, and the paper 
will be discontinued at the end of the four 
weeks, unless otherwise ordered. 
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There is something exquisitely funny in 
Mrs. Corbin’s admonition to Frances 
Willard, that facts and arguments are 
more important in the discussion of 
woman suffrage than poetry and senti- 
ment. Mrs. Corbin may be an excellent 
woman, but as a reprover of sentimental- 
ism, she stands in the attitude of Satan 
rebuking sin. 
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A correspondent of the Cincinnati Ga- 
zette makes some good points for woman 
suffrage : 

‘The whole adverse argument of woman 
suffrage really settles into a question of 
convenience, and that is one that may be 
left to determine itself. For, if it is really 
inconvenient for a woman to vote, the per- 
mission to do so would produce no.ill 
result. All that most of the friends 
of universal.sutfrage ask is freedom. No 
man is compelled to vote, but every man 
may. It is left entirely to his own choice. 

“If the principle that there shall be no 
taxation without representation is correct, 
there is not and never has been a sound 
argument for the disfranchisement of 
women since they have been p y- 
holders. A woman might own all the 
real estate upon a chief street in a village, 
yet she cannot vote for road overseer. 

“The ye of the movement for suf- 
frage, like all other great movements in 
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this country, shows to every youth that he 

who is hospitable to a liberty ridiculed, 

entertains angels unawares. It is safe to 

heed the counsel of Condorcet: Do not 

choose a mun who has ever taken sides 

Haney the liberty of any portion of man- 
n .” 


The last injunction is too sweeping. 
Some who are among the warmest friends 
of woman suffrage to-day were onee its 
opponents, as St. Paul persecuted the 
Christians before he was converted. But 
it is safe to say, ‘‘Do not choose a man for 
office who will use the power of his office 
against the liberty of any portion of man- 
kind.” is 


Miss Linda Gilbert, whose work for 
many years among the prisons in this 
country has given her the title of ‘The 
Prisoner’s Friend,” is trying to raise a 
fund of $500,000 to build an industrial and 
educational home near New York, to meet 
the needs of ex-convicts. In this institu- 
tion there will be a chapel, library and 
night school, and, to make it self-suppor- 
ting, a farm, hennery, workshop and 
laundry. There will also be a department 
fur unfortunates whose brains are soft- 
ened by liquor and who are not able to 
earn their living. Miss Gilbert has issued 
an appeal in which she says: 

“There are monuments for the brave, 
churches for the rich, homes for the poor, 
ete., and now in God’s name let us have 
healthful reformatories for the weak. Our 
true protection comes only through re- 
form, not by continual punishment; there- 
fore after reform men should be given the 
opportunity for honest employment. All 
donations should be sent to the Holland 
Trust Company, of Wall Street, New 
York, and directed to the Linda Gilbert 
Fund for the Educational and Industrial 
Home for Ex-convicts.” 
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he Massachusetts Democratic Couven- 
tion, which met in Springfield on the 5th 
inst., remembered to express its sym- 
pathy for Home Rule in Ireland, but it 
forgot utterly the five hundred thousand 
Massachusetts women who are denied all 
political rights. That women should be 
governed absolnteiy, and in all particulars, 
without their consent, was no matter of 
concern to the Democratic Convention. 
But it ‘‘opposed prohibition as violating 
the cardinal Democratic principle of Lib- 
erty.” Of so much more value is the right 
of men to free rum than all the political 
rights of half a million women! 
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The Union Labor Party of Kansas, at 
its State Convention last week, was ad- 
dressed, among other speakers, by a 
woman, Mrs. M. E. Lease, and adopted 
the following plank: 


Ninth—We demand the legislature to enact 
laws extending the right of franchise to women 
as @ natural right. 
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The Charlotte (Mich.) Tribune pub- 

lishes an interesting Woman's Depart- 

ment, and is not afraid to intersperse 

good things in favor of suffrage among its 

household articles and domestic recipes. 

—_———_+oo—____ 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN GRAND RAPIDS. 


GRAND RAPIDS, SEPT. 3, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

With proud exultation I record a most 
signal woman’s victory. In the third 
ward of this important city was held yes- 
terday an election for school trustees, 
which, so far as that ward’s work is con- 
cerned, was, we believe, the grandest 
school election ever held in the United 
States. 

Before the school suffrage was given to 
women, usually from half a dozen to a 
dozen men would get together and name 
and elect a trustee. Yesterday nearly 
thirteen hundred votes were cast in the 
third ward, and Mrs. Harriet Cook, ‘the 


. ladies’ candidate,” was elected by sevehty- 


three majority. She had against her, Mr. 
John Goode, a most excellent and influen- 
tial citizen, as well as the entire vote of 
ignorant and prejudiced foreigners. But, 
for once, the intelligence of our commu- 
nity polls a majority. Those who wit- 
nessed the unceasing, unflinching, tireless 
tenacity with which the women clung to 
and executed their work, will never again 
tell of women’s. weakness, or lack of in- 
terest in public affairs. I heard one gen- 
tleman say that he would rather have one 
woman at work for him at the polls than 
adozen men. Such was the indefatigable 
energy which characterized their exer- 
tions. * 

Mrs. Cook has the honor of being the 
first lady elected to office in the city of 
Grand Rapids. - M. E. BEDELL, 

Sec'y Grand Rapids E. 8. A. 








SUPREME OOURT DEOISION. 


The full text of the decision of the su- 
preme court of Washington Territory in 
the woman suffrage case is as follows: 


Nevada M. Bloomer, appellant, vs. John Todd, 
J. E. Gandy, and H. A. Clarke, appellants. 


The appellant commenced this action in 
the district court for Spokane county upon 
the following complaint: 

The above-named plaintiff complains of 
the ubove-named defendants, and all agree: 

That the city of Spokane Falls is a munic- 
ipal corporation, existing as such city 
under and by virtue of the laws of Wash- 
ington ‘Territory, and was existing as such 
city and under and by virtue of such laws 
at the time as hereinafter mentioned. 

That by an act of the legislative assem- 
bly of ret Territory, approved 
November 28, 1885, the city of Spokane is 
divided into four wards, and all that por- 
tion lying west of Howard Street and 
south of Riverside avenue, constitutes and 
is ‘vithin the fourth ward of said city. 

That under and pursuant to an act of 
the legislative assembly of Washington 
Territory, approved January 29, 1886, en- 
titled *‘An act to amend an act entitled an 
act to incorporate the city of Spokane 
Falls,” approved November 28, 1883, an 
election was duly held in said city of Spo- 
kane Falls, and in each ward thereof, in- 
cluding the said fourth ward thereof, on 
the first Tuesday, to wit: on the third day 
of April, 1888, for the election, by the 
qualified voters of said city, of a mayor 
and other administrative ofticers, and for 
the election in each ward respectively, and 
in said fourth ward, of members of the 
city council. 

‘That the plaintiff is and at time herein 
stated and on said 3rd day of April, 1888, 
was a female citizen of the United States, 
and was on said date more than 21 years 
of age; that she was then, and for more 
than a year prior thereto had been a resi- 
dent and citizen, and a qualified elector 
of the Territory of Washington, and had 
then and for more than one month imme- 
diately preceding said election, resided 
within the said city of Spokane Falls, and 
for more than five days prior to said elec- 
tion within the fourth ward of said city, 
and was on said 3rd day of April, 1888, a 
qualified elector in said fourth ward of 
said city. 

That the defendants, John ‘Todd, J. E. 
Gandy, and H. A. Clarke, were duly con- 
stituted and appointed judges of election 
in and for said fourth ward of said city, 
and that the said defendants accepted such 
appointinent, and on the said 3rd day of 
April, 1888, duly qualified as such judges, 
and entered upon the duty of holding and 
conducting said election in and for said 
fourth ward of said city, and did hold and 
conduct the same. 

That the plaintiff, on said 3rd day of 
April, 1888, and between the hours of nine 
o’clock in the forenoon and six o’clock in 
the afternoon, presented herself at the 
place appointed for holding said election 
in said ward, and for receiving votes there- 
for, and where the said defendants, as 

judges of the said election, were holding 
and conducting said election, and tendered 
to said defendants, as such judges of elec- 
tion, a white paper, four inches in width 
and twelve inches in length, containing 
the names of the persons for whom she 
intended and desired to vote at said elec- 
tion for the office of mayor of said city, 
and for other administrative officers there- 
of, and for the office of councilman from 
said fourth ward, and insisted and demand- 
ed of the said defendants, as such judges 
of election, that they receive the same as 
a ballot at said election, but the said de- 
fendants, disregarding their duties in the 
premises, did fraudulently and malicious- 
ly, and without any sufficient cause, and 
with the intent to injure plaintiff, refuse to 
receive said ballot then and there tendered 
to them by the plaintiff, and refused to 
permit the plaintiff to vote at said election, 
by which refusal made fraudulently and 
maliciously, and without any sufficient 
cause, and with intent to injure the plain- 
tift as aforesaid, the plaintiff was deprived 
of the right to vote in said ward at said 
election, to her great ignominy and dis- 
grace, and to her damage in the sum of 
$5000. 

Wherefore the plaintiff demands judg- 
ment against the defendgmts for the sum 
of $5,000, and for her costs of suit. 


To which complaint the appellees de- 
murred as follows: 


The said defendants demur to the com- 
plaint filed in this action, and for cause of 
demurrer allege that the complaint does 
not state facts sufficient to constitute a 
cause of action. 


The district court sustained this de- 
murrer, and judgment was entered there- 
on, from which judgment this appeal is 
taken. 


In this court, the facts are admitted to 
be as follows: 

The plaintiff is a woman, and unless dis- 

ualified by reason of her sex, is a quali- 
fled elector of the fourth ward of Spokane 
Falls, and was such on the 3rd day of 
April last. 

The defendants were the duly appointed 
and acting judges of election, at an elec- 
tion regularly held on the 3rd day of 
April, 1888, in said city and fourth ward 
thereof, for the election of a mayor and 
other executive officers of said city of Spo- 
kane Falls, and for members of the city 
council of said city, including a member 

[ Continued on Second Page.) j 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Dr. HARRIET JONES has charge of the 
woman's department of the Insane Asylum 
at Weston, West Virginia. 

Miss HARRIET HOSMER is at Bar Har- 
bor, Me., and is said to be writing a 
psychological novel. 

Mrs. E. L. KNOWLES, of Montana, who 
is studying law, has been appointed notary 
public—the only woman in the Territory 
holding that office. 

Mrs. FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT is to 
be presented with a testimonial purse and 
address by her English admirers, in rec- 
ognition of her plucky stand for authors 
rights in the case of “Little Lord Faun- 
tleroy.” 

Dr. CAROLINE S. RODGERs, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., has been appointed examining 
physician to the female department of the 
State Industrial School. ‘his is the first 
instance of a lady physician being ap- 
pointed to such a position in the State 
institutions. 

Miss WATERSTONE, M. D., formerly a 
student at the London School of Medicine 
for Women, has won a certificate from the 
Psychological Society in the examination 
in mental diseases. ‘This is the first time 
a woman has entered for this examination. 
A few days ago, twelve women at the 
school passed in the first and second ex- 
aminations of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, Edinburgh. 


Mrs. Harvey, of Shanklin, Isle of 
Wight, has founded an institution there 
which is doubly philanthropic. It is a 
home for old ladies and a training-school 
for servants at the same time. Servants 
who graduate there command the best 
wages, and are always in demand. Mrs. 
Harvey has an’income of $150,000 a year. 
Besides the home mentioned, she is the 
founder of the most popular club at 
Shanklin—one of which women as well ag 
men are members. 


Miss AGNETA FRANCES RAMSAY, who 
last year achieved the highest academical 
distinction within reach of female students, 
having been ‘Senior Classic” in the Clas- 
sical ‘Tripos of the University of Cam- 
bridge, was married on Aug. 9, to Dr. 
Henry Montagu Butler, Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Chaplain in 








Ordinary to Queen Victoria. Higher edu- 
cation was no obstacle to Cupid in this 
case. Dr. Butler is a brother-in-law of 
Mrs. Josephine E. Butler. 


REV. LORENZA HAYNEs Offered prayer 
and made an address‘at the reunion of the 
Rowell family, recently held in Solon, 
Me. ‘The Fairfield Journal says: ‘*The 
whole mountain seemed to be alive with 
people. ‘hey came from 17 towns and 
plantations, and more than 1,000 teams 
were counted, so there must have been 
fully 2,500 people present.”” There were 
refreshments, a brass band, and patriotic 
oratory. Three gentlemen presented the 
respective claims of the Republican, Dem- 
ocratic, and Prohibitory parties, and Miss 
Haynes spoke for woman suffrage. 


MARGARET MANTON, ajournalist, is said 
to be one of the best amateur rifle and 
pistol shots in the world. She was taught 
in 1875 at Fort Lincoln, Dak., by Colonel 
Cody, ‘Buffalo Bill.””. While in Denver, 
she was a member of the Arapahoe Arch- 
ery Club, and won the gold arrow’ from 
thirty competitors. In Mexico, in 1880, 
she won a silver cup from a dozen crack 
military shots for pistol shooting at twenty 
paces, and she has won many prizes in 
private contests. She is fond of rifle 
shooting on horse-back, glass ball shoot- 
ing, cutting cards on edge, and other 
fancy shooting, but sees no sport in hunt- 
ing, and steadfastly refuses to use her 
skill to take life. 


Dr. JENNIE MCCOWEN, of Davenport, 
Towa, has a summary of ‘‘Clinical Cases 
of Inebriety in Women,” in the July num- 
ber of the Quarterly Journal of Inebriety. 
Some of these cases might be profitably 
studied by ladies doing charitable work 
among intemperate and degraded women, 
as they throw a flood of light on causes 
not yet generally understood, which have 
operated in many cases to render them 
utterly intractable and irreclaimable by 
the usual methods. That so many busy 
women physicians are willing to spend 
their little leisure in trying to bring to 
bear upon the knotty problems of social 
science, the light of professional and 
scientific research, for the benefit of their 
kind, is surely one of the cheering signs 
of the times. 
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[Concluded from First Page. } 
of the council from said fourth ward, on 
which day an election was held in said 
city and ward. 

On said day, and while defendants were 
acting as such Page es of election in said 
ward, and within hours prescribed by 
law for voting therein, the plaintiff pre- 
sented herself at the place where said elec- 
tion was being held and conducted in said 
ward by the defendants, and tendered them 
a printed ballot in the form prescribed by 
statute, containing the names of the per- 
sons for whom she desired to vote, which 
the defendants refused to receive, and re- 
fused to permit her to vote at such elec- 
tion. 

This action is brought to recover dam- 
ages from the defendants for thus wrong- 
fully depriving her of the privilege of 
voting. 

The defendants demur upon the ground 
that the complaint does not state facts 
sufficient to constitute a cause of action. 

The only point raised by the defendants 
in the court below was as to the validity 
of the act of the Legislative assembly, ap- 
proved January 18, 1888, conferring the 

rivilege of suffrage upon women; and it 

s assumed that no other question will be 
raised in this court. 

The correctness of the decision of the 
district court on the act of the Legislature 
in question is the only point here to be 
considered. 

That act (chapter 51, of the laws of 
1888) reads as follows: ‘That all citizens 
of the United States, male and female, 
above the age of twenty-one years, and 
all American half-breeds, male and female, 
over that age, who have adopted the habits 
of the whites, and all other inhabitants, 
male or female, of this Territory, above 
that age, who have declared on oath their 
intentions to become citizens of the United 
States at least six months previous to the 
day of election, and shall have taken an 
oath to support the constitution and gov- 
ernment of the United States at least six 
months previous to the day of election, 
and who shall have resided six months in 
the Territory, sixty days in the county. 
and thirty days in the precinct next pre- 
ceding the day of election, and none other, 
shall be entitled to vote at any election in 
this Territory; provided, that no officer, 
soldier, seaman, mariner, or other person 
in the army or navy, or attached to troops 
in the service of the United States, shall 
be allowed to vote at any election in this 
Territory, by reason of being on service 
therein, unless said Territory is, and has 
been for the period of six months, his per- 
manent domicile; provided, he was a citi- 
zen of this Territory at the time of his en- 
listment ; and provided, further, that noth- 
ing in this act shall be so construed as to 
make it lawful for women to serve as 
jurors.” 

In the construction of statutes certain 
rules have obtained, well considered in 
many cases in different courts and in text- 
books, so that a court cannot be misled if 
these rules are followed. Human lan- 
puane being incapable of always accurate- 

y expressing the intention of the Legisla- 
ture, recourse is had to the customs and 
institutions existing at the time of the en- 
actment of a law in order that the actual 
intention of the Legislature may be ascer- 
tained. ‘This is not simply interpretation. 
Interpretation difters from construction in 
this, that it is used for the purpose of as- 
certaining the true sense of any form of 
words, while construction involves the 
drawing of conclusions regarding subjects 
that are not always included in the direct 
expression. 

n all constitutional governments the 
owers of government are divided or al- 
otted to diflerent officers or departments, 

and each of these has by constitutional 
limitation certain powers generally inde- 
ndent of each other and usually involv- 
ng the duty of interpretation and often of 
construction upon each of the several de- 
artments or officers who have the admin- 
stration of the government in charge. 
Constitutions have not as a rule provided 
for a tribunal whose specific duty is that 
of solving difficult questions which may 
arise under it prior to the necessary solu- 
tion resulting from litigation. Frequently, 
but not always, constitutions provide for 
the taking advice of the judiciary by the 
Legislature prior to the enactment of a 
law, but in this Territory no such duty is 
devolved upon the courts, and the con- 
struction or interpretation of statutes is an 
after duty devolving upon them. 

The executive department of this Terri- 
torial government is charged with this 
duty often in the interpretation as well as 
the construction of the powers devolving 
upon the executive by virtue of the organ- 
ic act as well as by the acts of the Legis- 
lature. But as a rule the construction 
and interpretation of the laws arise after 
enactment. 

To illustrate further; the administration 
of public justice in this Territory is con- 
ferred upon the courts, and the courts per- 
form that duty by first ascertaining the 
facts in the case and giving effect to their 
conclusions of fact by applying the laws 
to the facts ascertained, and in doing soa 
construction or interpretation of be is 
epg A The right and power of courts 
to do this isso universal that their con- 
duct in that regard is unquestioned. In 
performing this duty a court, having the 
aid of a long line of decisions of other 
courts which have existed before them, 
and their interpretation and construction 
of similar statutes and constitutions—many 
of those courts having superior authority, 
and the decisions of other courts not hay- 


rior authority, but are of- 


ing such —_ 
similar jurisdiction,—their decisions being 
in the same line and on similar questions 
of construction and interpretation, have 
the force of argument and are of persuas- 
——— other courts of the same — 
on resort to these for aid in the inter- 
retation of laws of similar character. 
here inferior courts construct laws or 
constitutions, their decisions may be re- 
versed by the court of last resort, as in 
this Territory a decision of this court may 





be.reversed by the Supreme Court of the 
youd: it Qeplelom becomes 


| United States and 


authoritive. f 

In the State courts a long line of deci- 
sions wu the same subject matter con- 
tinues to be followed even though the 
general sense thus given to the words are 
= satisfactory to the courts of a later 

ate. 

The doctrine of State decisions is appli- 
cable in its full force within the territorial 
jurisdiction of the courts making such de- 
cisions, and this rule is usually followed 
because it is deemed better to follow that 
which is established, rather than reopen a 
question and thereby disturb rights once 
adjusted. 

‘rhe construction of statutes and consti- 
tutions should be uniform and unvarying. 
They should not be made to mean one 
thing to-day and another thing to morrow 
or at any subsequent time. If the inter- 
pretation or construction put upon it by 
the court is unsatisfactory, it is, in this 
weeny in the power of the people to ob- 
viate the difficulty by a new constitution, 
or an amendment thereto, or by changing 
astatute. Itis for this purpose that con- 
stitutions are made, that there may be sta- 
bility in the government which thus fur- 
nishes the fundamental law; that vary- 
ing moods of public opinion, clamors of 
the populace, or even public sentiment 
shall not affect the fundamental law of the 
land and thus leave us without any stable 
and unchanging guide. An excited pub- 
lic opinion is quite as likely, when the 
public passions or resentment of the pop- 
ulace might carry the State out upon a sea 
of revolution with only passion for a guide. 
An excited populace is quite as likely, ing 
deed, history shows more likely, to be in 
the line of oppression than that of liberty 
and law; and constitutions, should they 
change with equal facility, would become 
alike oppressive and unendurable. 

it is the duty of a court in construing a 
statute to give effect to the intent of the 
Legislature, even though in doing so a 
seeming violence is done to some of the 
words employed. The intent is the law, 
no matter what form of words is used in 
expressing that intent. Primarily, that 
intent is to be found in the words of the 
law itself, and the presumption attaches 
that language used will furnish conclu- 
sive expressivn of that intent. But exam- 
ination by the courts often demonstrates 
the fact that men use words in such man- 
ner as would establish a rule directly con- 
trary or widely at variance with the intent 
of the law-making power. While the 
Legislature should be considered to mean 
what they have said, and leave no error 
for construction ; re growing out of the 
subject matter and facts existing at the 
time when the law was made, such inten- 
tion is not always found in the mere 
words used. In all cases the entire enact- 
ment — the same subject or upon others 
of familiar character should be examined 
together in order to ascertain the intent of 
the law-making power. 

Our ancestors brought with them to the 
Awerican colonies the common law of 
England, and that law should be kept in 
mind in considering the enactments of 
Legislatures or construing clauses in a con- 
stitution as throwing light upon and fur- 
nishing great assistance in ascertaining 
the intent of the makers of the law. The 
ordinary use of words at the time when 
used and the meaning adopted at that 
time is usually the best guide for ascer- 
taining legislative intent, as it is always 
the intent of any written instrument or 
law at the time it was made that is to gov- 
ern in enforcing it. It is therefore well to 
inquire in all cases as to the meaning of 
words and the force to be given them at 
the time when they are used, either in 
written contracts, constitutions or legisla- 
tive enactments. And while as a general 
thing it will be taken for granted that 
when words are used in one place in some 
legislative enactments or in a contract, 
they will have a like meaning in every 
other place in the same instrument—yet 
this is not always true. Story, in his 
work on the vonstitution (section 454), 
lays down a rule as follows: 

“It does not follow, either logically or 
grammatically, that because a word is 
found in one connection in the constitu- 
tion with a definite sense, therefore the 
same sense is to be adopted in every other 
connection in which itoecurs. ‘This would 
be to suppose that the framers weighed 
only the force of single words, as philolo- 
gists or critics, and not whole clauses and 
objects, as statesmen and practical reason- 
ers. And yet nothing has been more com- 
mon than to subject the constitution to 
this narrow and mischievous criticism. 
Men of ingenious and subtle minds, who 
seek for symmetry and harmony in lan- 
guage, having found in the constitution a 
word used in some sense which falls in 
with their favorite theory of interpreting 
it, have made that the standard by which 
to measure its use in every other part of 
the instrument. They have thus stretched 
it, as it were, on the bed of Procrustes, 
lopping off its meaning when it seemed 
too large for their purpose, and extending 
it when it seemed too short. They have 
thus distorted it to the most unnatural 
shapes and crippled where they sought 
only to adjust its proportions according 
to their own opinions.” 

Another rule that obtains in all the 
courts is that when general power is con- 
ferred or a duty enjoined, every particular 
power necessary for the exercise of the 
vne or performance of the other is also 
conferred, and the particular parts must be 
made to harmonize with the entire purpose. 
This is, however, modified by another rule, 
that when the means for the exercise of 
a granted power are given,no other or dif- 
ferent means can be implied because more 
effectual or convenient. 

A further source of light in the con- 
struction of a statute or a constitution, 
aside from the mere examination of words 
and that which is implied, is found in the 
subject matter of which the statute or con- 
stitution treats, and the object to be ac- 
complished, the evil to be remedied or the 
right granted. Ip order that by grasping 
the motive in the same light in which the 





law saw it, we the 
ly or hl ipprekeas } his 
ond naarough would convey 


ers, than we would otherwise be able to 
do if we simply and understood 
what the words implied in endeavoring to 
convey to us that meaning. ‘The context 
often controls the meaning of a word or 
phrase, either by extending or limiting its 
any yy a conspicuous example is 
given in the authority last cited. 

In our form of government the national 
Legislature is governed by a constitution 
granting to it certain powers which are 
called enumerated powers, and are in fact 
enumerated in the constitution itself, and 
any power not specified in the constitu- 
tion, specifically or by necessary implica- 
tion, does not exist at all. The Congress 
cannot claim powers which are not thus 
granted. This applies not only to the 
constitution, as originally made, but as 
it now exists with the amendments. 

9. Wheaton, 187. 

92 U.S. Reporter, 542. 

‘The State, on the contrary,by its consti- 
tution, takes away or limits legislative 
power instead of giving it, as is done by 
the federal constitution, and except as lim- 
ited by the constitution of the State or of 
the United States, the State Legislature 
may enact any law they deem for the wel- 
fare of the people under their jurisdiction. 

The orgauic act of the territory in this 
respect furnishes a constitutional limita- 
tion beyond which the Legislature of the 
Territory cannot rightfully proceed. 

Congress created territorial governments 
and furnished the rule of conduct by 
which the government is to exist, and pro- 
vided the limitations to each branch there- 
of. Legislation of course must not be in 
conflict with the laws of Congress under 
and by which it is organized and the pow- 
er to legislate is granted, and the rules en- 
acted by Congress limit the power of the 
——e to make laws. 

ecurring now to the claim here made 
involving the act of 1888, already cited, we 
are to inquire what was the intent of Con- 
gress in the use of the word ‘citizen” as 
found in the organic act. 

Revised statutes, section 5596. 

10 statutes, at large, page 172, section 5. 

Section 5 reads as follows: 

“That every white male inbabitant above the 
age of twenty-one years, who sball have been a 
resident of said Territory at the time of the pas- 
sage of this act, and shall possess the qualifica- 
tions hereinafter prescribed, shall be entitled to 
vote at the first election, and shall be eligible to 
any office within said Territory; but the qualifi- 
cations of voters and of holding office at all sub- 
sequent elections shall be such as shall be p - 
scribed by the legislative assembly: Provided, 
that the right of suffrage and of holding office 
shall be exercised only by citizens of the United 
States above the age of twenty-one years, and 
those above that age who have declared on oath 
their intention to become such, and shall have 
taken an oath to support the constitution of the 
United States and the provisions of this act; and 
proviied further, that no officer, soldier, seaman, 
mariner, or other person in the army or navy of 
the United States, shall be allowed to vote in 
said Territory by reason of being on service there- 
in, unless said Territory is, and has been for the 
period of six months, his permanent domicile: 
provided further, that no popes belonging to 
the army or navy of the United States shall ever 
be elected to, or hold, any civil office or appoint- 
ment in said Territory.” 


The privilege of voting is not a natural 
right, bnt a privilege conferred by law. 

Cooley’s Constitutional Limitations, 
page 752: 

It may be limited or enlarged by the 
Legislature within its own constitutional 
limitation of power. Section 5, above 
quoted, provided, first, that at the first 
election held in this territory every ‘* white 
male inhabitant above the age of twenty- 
one years who shall have been a resident 
of the Territory at the time of the passage 
of this act and shall possess the qualifica- 
tions hereinafter stated, shall be entitled 
to vote and hold any office within the ter- 
ritory,” and it is manifest that but for 
this act of Congress the right to vote at 
such election would not have existed at 
all. It is therefore, a privilege conferred 
upon the class named by thatact. Itis to 
be noted also that it is conferred express- 
ly upon every “twhite male inhabitant 
above the age of twenty-one years.” Had 
it been the pleasure of Congress, the act 
might have limited it simply to male in- 
habitants or have extended it to persons 
under twenty-one years of age and not 
have limited it to males. The same sec- 
tion provides further that the qualifica- 
tions of voters and of office-holders at all 
subsequent elections shall be such as shall 
be prescribed by the Legislative Assem- 
bly, *tprovided, that the right of suffrage 
and of holding office shall be exercised 
only by citizens of the United States 
above the age of twenty-one years, and by 
those above that age who shall have de- 
clared on oath their intention to become 
such, and shall have taken an oath to sup- 
port the constitution of the United States 
and the provisions of this act.” 

These latter provisions in the act of Con- 
gress might have been omitted entirely 
and the privilege of voting remained 
vested in the ‘‘white male inhabitant,” 
without reference to citizenship or other 
qualifications whatever, the words ‘white 
male inhabitant” being words of limi- 
tation as well as words granting the priu- 
ilege of suffrage and of holding office. 
‘The word ‘‘citizen” also contained in the 
proviso is also to be construed as a limita- 
tion upon the Legislative power, and was 
evideutly intended to establish a different 
rule from the words first quoted. The 
word citizen at that time, included as 
now, all native-born inhabitants of the 
United States without regard to sex; and 
if it had been intended a to 
use the word ‘‘citizen” in broad sense 
claimed for it, then there would have been 
no occasion for specifying, as Congress 
did, in the first phrase, *‘ white male inhab- 
itant,” if in the use of the word citizen in 
its place in the proviso it was intended to 
include females as well as males—to 
change from ‘‘white male inhabitant” to 
the word ‘‘citizen” quite evidently being 
used for the purpose of excluding aliens, 
and not for the purpose of enlarging the 
grant, and there understood with reference 


Pd ee as applying to male ‘‘citizens” 
_ The power granted by Congress In this 


section not being intended by the latter 
‘phrase to extend the first grant made to 


e “white malé inhabitant,” but to limit™ 


it to a smaller class of people in this 
Territory, and yet the same fact that 
the word citizen at that time applied to 
all native-born persons, the same as it 
does now, was then well understood as 
applicable only to male citizens of over 
twenty-one years of age when used as re- 
lating to the granting of the privilege of 
the elective franchise. That this is true, 
an examination of the Enabling Act itself 
will furnish a criterion upon which judg- 
ment may rest. The same proviso 
which relates to the elective franchise 
also relates to persons who are entitled 
to hold office iu the ‘Territory. 

The same act provides that every Ter- 
ritory shall have the right to send one 
delegate to Congress, and the only limi- 
tation is that he shall be a citizen. It 
will not probably be contended by any 
person but that the delegate was intended 
to be, and indeed must be, a man and an 
elector within the Territory. And it cer- 
tainly was not within the intent of Con- 

ress that a woman should go to the 

ouse of Representatives as a delegate. 
a thought was not in the mind of any- 


The act also provides for the election 
of Justices of the peace and other judicial 
officers, yet will it be claimed that it was 
within the contemplation of Congress at 
the time of the passage of this act that 
these might be filled by women? That 
at that time it was within the intent of 
Congress that under that act women 
might be elected to hold those offices? It 
might have been better, and perhaps would 
now be a —. in advance, if such had 
been the case, but was that the legislative 
intent at that time? 

If we turn to the constitution of the 
United States we find that the whole 
structure of the instrument is based upon 
the idea present in the minds of the 
makers of it that the officers provided for 
therein shall be males. In the first place, 
and as of minor importance, the form of 
every word in the constitution relating to 
the holding of office under the constitu- 
tion is masculine. It provides that the 
senate shall be composed of two senators 
from each State. No person shall be a 
senator who shall not have reached the 
age of thirty years. The vice-president 
shull be the president of the senate. No 
person shall be eligible to the office of 
president except a native-born citizen who 
shall hold his office during the term of 
four years and shall bg elected as therein 
provided. 

The judicial power shall be vested in 
one supreme court—the judges whereof 
shall hold their office during good be- 
havior. In numerous other instances 
it is conclusively apparent that at the 
time of the framing of that instrument 
the idea of a woman holding office under 
that constitution was as foreign to the 
mind: as that a woman might be presi- 
dent under that constitution; else the 
sole limitation would not have been that 
the president should be a native-born 
citizen of the United States. If the 
word ‘‘citizen” as there used had been 
supposed to include females it would not 
now be questioned but that there would 
have been an express negation in that 
regard. Such has been the uniform 
practical construction ever since its adop- 
tion, and for more than thirty years our 
organic act has likewise been construed 
to mean *‘male citizen” when the privi- 
lege of voting has been under considera- 
tion, and even now it is not disputed that 
that was the sense in which Congress then 
used the word. 

This practical construction is not to be 
ignored or evaded. As we have before 
suid, the construction of au act of the leg- 
islature should be uniform and unvarying 
in order to protect the liberties of the 
people, and this is not unfrequently carried 
out by the consideration of the words 
used, as of the time when they were used, 
and the practical contemporaneous con- 
struction at and succeeding the times 
when used, forming a part of the act to 
the same extent as if contained within its 
specific words. No other rule can be 
sufely followed. Words have different 
significations at different times and in 
changed circumstances, but in a funda- 
mental law they must be always of the 
same meaning in the same connection, and 
it rests with the supreme power to estab- 
lish a new rule. The same rule is appli- 
cable to other words, and their significance 
cannot be gainsaid or changed because 
the opinions of men change with their 
desires. Ever since the colonial law pro- 
vided that a person accused of a crime 
should be tried by ajury of *‘twelve hon- 
est men,” the word ‘‘jury” standing alone 
has meant the same thing. That there 
have been here and there exceptions, helps 
to establish the rule, and there can be no 
doubt in the mind that the word “‘jury,” as 
found in the national constitution and our 
own laws, has and can have but the one 
meaning until competent authority shall 
in re terms make a different meaning 
possible. We are cited as opposed to the 
views here expressed to the case of 
Murphy vs. Ramsey, 114 U. 8. Reports, 15. 
There were five cases of similar character 
carried from the Supreme Court of Utah 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and embraced in the opinion here referred 
to. The facts in these cases are carefully 
set forth by Mr. Justice Matthews, and 
the contention grew out of the act of 
Congress known as the “Edmunds Act,” 
whereby a board of commissioners was 
appointed for the territory of Utah, w- 
= = of os oy 4 — » 

ating to the subject of polygamy in 
that Territory. This board had Ctesded 
that act so as to interfere with and con- 
trol action of stration officers, and 
affect the qualifications of voters for that 
Territory. While it is true that it appears 
in that case that, under the law of Utah, 
women the privilege of voting, 





yet that question was not argued before 











the appointment 
duties and 
that they 


perform in respect to the qualification 
reseribe 


voters, much less to p a 
fication of voters as a condition ‘ot — 
tration. Itis true that the court jn 
case consider the questions involved 
without reference to uestion of the 
right of females to vote under the laws of 
Utah, and place it upon the ground that 
the board were powerless in fhat 

and therefore we consider that decision {, 
ee ae in ue eante. 

And it appears therefrom concly 
that the Supreme Court by that deci 
furnished no ground whatever for the 
contention here made that the law of 
Utah authorizing woman suffrage has re. 
= the —_ . of that court. 

The case o nor vs. Happersett, 
Wallace, 163, is also cited Or the = 
pose of showing that the provisions of 
the fourteenth amendment to the consti- 
tution of the United States, wherein it js 
said that all persons born or naturalized 
in the Uni States, and subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the 
United States and of the State wherein 
they reside, are by the words used an 
affirmance of the construction contended 
for by appellant. ‘The decision proceeds 
upon an exactly opposite theory, and de- 
nies the doctrine contended for, and there- 
fore it does not follow that the use of the 
word ‘‘citizen” in the Enabling Act con- 
veys the idea or carries with it the 
proposition that the Legislature has the 
right to confer the privilege of suffrage 
upon female citizens, nor can it be true, 
unless it be further contended that at the 
time of the passage of the organic act of 
the Territory, the “citizen” necessarily 
implied a female as well as a male citizen, 
when used as empowering the legislature 
to grant the privilege of voting to all citi- 
izens. 

While there is no contention that the 
word ‘‘citizen,” before and since the adop- 
tion of the Fourteenth Amendment, in- 
cluded women, yet the authority referred 
to expressly declares that the right of 
suffrage was not one of the privileges or 
immunities of citizenship guaranteed by 
that amendment. See also Van Valken- 
burg vs. Brown, 42 California, p. 43. 

Continuous illness since the argument 
of this case prevents me from going more 
at large into the subject than I have al- 
ready done, but in view of the considera. 
tions herein urged, we are to declare 
what was the intent of Congress by the 
organic act of the Territory in the respect 
referred to, and to give force to that in- 
tent. 

In construing agreements merely be- 
tween parties, and even more especially 
when giving a construction to a statute, 
the thing which we are to arrive at with 
as much certainty as we are able, is the 
thought which it was intended to express 
and the intent of the power prescribing 
the rule, and we are to enforce this intent 
as ic existed at the time it was made. 

In 1852, when this act was passed, the 
word “citizen”? was used as a qualifica- 
tion for voting and holding office, and, 
in our judgment, the word then meant 
and still signifies male citizenship, and 
must be so construed. 

That the rule contended for might be 
better, we are not called upon to deter- 
mine. The Congress can confer the de- 
sired: power upon our Legislature, and we 
cherish the hope that in the near future 
our own citizens will have an opportu- 
nity to determine this question for them- 
selves in the formation of a constitution 
for the Sjate of Washington. 

The ju sees of the court below should 

ed. 


be affirm 
R. A. JONES, Chief Justice. 
We concur. 
Wo. G. LANGFORD, Asso. Justice. 
FRANK ALLYN, Asso. Justice. 
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The woman suffragists will lose no time 
in carrying the question of the constitu- 
tionality of their cause in Washington 
Territory right up to the highest court of 
the land. Woman suffrage may be frowned 
upon by the courts, but its champions will 
never surrender until their lungs give out. 
—Boston Herald. 

The amiable ladies who are pushing for 
woman suffrage in this State need not be 
disturbed because the judges in Washing- 
ton Territory have decided woman suf- 
frage unconstitutional out there. If it was 
a State it could do as it pleased. Whe» 
we get ready for woman suffrage here, the 
supreme court would not interfere.—Bos 
ton Record. 

‘There is not so much discouragement for 
the friends of woman suffrage in the receat 
decision of the courts that the Woms? 
Suffrage act of Washington Territory 
unconstitutional as appears at first sight. 
The decision sets forth that the power of 
the Territorial Legislature to make laws i 
derived solely from Congress, by the st 
of that body organizing the Territory: 
and that, consequently, this derived powe 
is limited in its nature. For this reaso®, * 
Territorial Legislature, in making laws, 
cannot go beyond the limits set for it by 
Congress. The court holds that in the act 
of organization of Washington Territory: 
the word citizen was intended by 
to apply only to males. Hence the 
lature has exceeded its authority in 
ing citizenship to women. Some 
friends of the suffrage movement question 
this decision, and talk of an ap; 
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Congress; quite the contrary. This seem- 





PHILADELPHIA, N. J., HARRISBURG. 


HARRISBURG, Pa., Aug. 25, 1888. 
sittors Woman's Journal : 

Some months ago I received a copy of 
the WOMAN’S JOURNAL of Oct., 1887, 
which contained a salutatory address by 
Miss Mason, of Philadelphia, delivered one 
pundred years ago in that city (not in 
Harrisburg, a8 was erroneously stated) at 
the “Young Ladies’ Academy,” of Phila- 
delphia, which was established by Mr. 
John Poor, a native of Haverhill, Mass., a 

uate of Harvard. 

This is a late day to correct an error; 
put the paper had been laid away. 

MRS. 8. A. FLEMING. 
> 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 








A new volume of the Cincinnati Wes- 
leyan College Alumnz is about to be pub- 
lished. 

Dr. Orpha D. Baldwin is Writing a series 
of letters on health topics in The People’s 
Health Journal of Chicago. 

Mrs. Baird, the widow of Spencer F. 
Baird, the late Fish Commissioner, has 
been voted $25,000 by the U. 5. Senate. 

As long as a woman has to work to sup- 
port government, she should have a voice 
in its mapnagement.—Minneapolis Free 
Lance. ‘. 

‘Mrs. W. E. Bush of Sparta, Wis., won 
the prize offered by the Wisconsin Dairy- 
men’s Association for the best essay on 
butter-making. 

Miss Salome H. Snow, of Boston, has 
just opened, in memory of her late father, 
Nathaniel Snow, in his birthplace, Farm- 
ington, Me., a Unitarian church with a 
public reading-room. 

A law was passed last May providing 
for the appointment of eight police ma- 
trons in Brooklyn, N. Y., who should 
have charge of all the women arrested 
within the city limits; but the matrons 
are not yet appointed. 

“The Prevention of Prostitution’ was 
the theme of an able and suggestive paper, 
presented by Dr. Rebecca C. Hallowell at 
the thirteenth annual meeting of the Alum- 
ne Association of the Woman’s Medical 
College of Pennsylvania. , fl 

Miss Leitch, President of the Ceylon 
W.C. 'T. U., has forwarded to the World’s 
W.C.T. U.a petition of 33,797 signatures ; 
these are from T'amil, Singhalese, English, 
Bengali, Marathi, Gugerati, Santali, and 
Hindustani men and women of the Island 
of Ceylon. 

The history of the town and city of Hal- 
lowell, Me., is now being compiled by 
Miss Helen Marr Hurd, a young lady who 
has recently published a volume of poems. 
Hallowell was the parent town of Augus- 
ta, Chelsea, Farmingdale, and parts of 
Gardiner and Manchester. 

A Japanese lady, Miss ‘Tusne Watanabe, 
has just reached Northfield, Minn., from 
Kobe, Japan, to take a special scientific 
course at Carleton College. She gradu- 
ated from the girl’s school in Kobe in 1882, 
and has since been assisting Miss E. M. 
Brown, a graduate of Carleton, who has 
been principal of the school for the last 
five years. She is a devout Christian, and 
means to return to Japan as a teacher af- 
ter about three years’ study. 

The Chicago Central W. C. T. U. car- 
ries on two day-nurseries (where an ag- 
tegate of over 14,00u children were cared 
for last year), two kindergartens, two in- 
dustrial schools, two medical dispensaries, 
4 waifs’ Sabbath School, a nightly gospel 
Temperance meeting, a free lodging-house 
for girls, where over 400 were cared for 
last year, a lodging-house for men, where 
60,000 were lodged during the year, and a 
lunch-room just opened. 

The government needs woman because 
she is different from man, and views things 

a different standpoint, and only by 
the combined counsel of the two can the 
best results be attained.—Mrs. C. A. Dun- 
ham, 

“One reason why I favor woman’s suf- 
frage is because we should have more 

jan voters if the women were al- 

to vote. I would rather see a 
Woman walk up to a ballot-box and de- 
Posit her vote than the debauched cattle of 
the bar-room.”—Rev. Sam Jones. 

Although our government has been pro- 
fessedl y republican, it has never been such 
Infact. It was at first a white man’s gov- 
Pye it is now a man’s government. 

it stands long among the nations of the 
‘arth, it must become what it professes to 





be, a true republic, and be done with class 
legislation, the most unjust of which is 
that of sex.—Dr. Severance. 

Prof. W. H. Carruth of the Kansas State 
University bas just completed a history of 
the equal suffrage experiment in Kansas, 
and a contract has been made with a To- 
peka house for its publication. The data 
have been largely secured by Prof. Car- 
ruth from the press of Kansas, and the 
work will be of much interest. 

In rapping at the door of politics and in 
making various encroachments upon the 
privileges of the sterner sex, there is yet 
one thing woman does not aspire to, and 
that is to enter a parade. And with no 
gentle sex to wait patiently on the curb- 
stone, with no handkerchiefs to wave and 
eyes to shine, the question is, Would man 
himself wish to parade?— Woman's Chron- 
icle. 

The Safety Valve says that the ‘chemist 
of the Alpha Oil Company, of Port Sarnia, 
Ont., is a young lady, an adopted daugh- 
ter of Mr. Hall, whose process of refining 
is in use in the establishment. She is very 
skilful in her profession and recently suc- 
ceeded in analyzing the oils treated at the 
works by means of a spark from a Bunsen 
battery, in an apparatus of her own de- 
sign. She accomplished the separation of 
the carbons into grains while collecting 
the gases in separate chambers.” 

Mrs. E. R. HALL, travelling passenger 
agent of the Queen & Crescent route, head- 
quarters at Birmingham, Ala., has been 
travelling quite extensively in the North 
of late. Being the only lady travelling 
passenger agent in this country, she at- 
tracts more attention than does the ordi- 
nary travelling passenger agent. Mrs. Hall 
is very lady-like in her demeanor, and self- 
reliant in her methods of doing business. 

President Cleveland’s remark that ‘*wo- 
man suffrage is sure to come—we all re- 
cognize that,” expresses the attitude of 
most of the really intelligent public men 
of the country, and the tone of intelligent 
public sentiment. The long years of toil 
by woman’s rights workers amid storms 
of ridicule, abuse and slander,have broken 
and scattered the formerly solid, dogged, 
violent opposition. ‘To-day the public 
sentiment does not demand the abolition 
of woman's disfranchisement, but it is 
ready to accept it.—Zx. 





HUMOROUS. 


If there is any person who wants copy- 
right. it is the edit@ér. So much copy 
wrong is what is wearing out his life. 


‘*Mamma,” said a little five-year-old, as 
his mother was giving him a bath, ‘tbe 
sure and wipe me dry, so I won’t rust.” 


“The editor of the Bazoo was saree | 
to me about you. He said you remind 
him of Horace Greeley.” 

“No hd 

‘*Yes; he said there wasn’t a man in the 
office who could read your handwriting.” 


‘*Is that all you can give me, ma‘am,” 
pleaded the tramp,—‘‘a dipperful of wa- 
ter?’ ‘*Why, no, certainly not,” replied 
the woman with the big heart. ‘You can 
have as many dipperfuls as you like.”"— 
New York Sun. 


**I don’t see,” said Mr. McGuire, as he 
sat in the stern of the vessel, “Show the 
captain can find his way across the ocean. 
If he was going the other way, all he’d 
have to do would be to follow that white 
streak behind there, but in front there's 
nothing to point the way.” 


A lightning-rod agent recently put the 
following clincher on the merits of his 
goods: ‘*You see, sir, our rods are 
twisted from end toend. Well, the light- 
ning makes a dive for the top, and goes 
whirling around down the’rod, and before 
it gets to the bottom it’s so dizzy it 
vouldn’t burt a fly.” 

Once when Henry Clay was in the mid- 


dle of one of his powerful invectives, some 
one in the gallery hurled a horseshoe at 


‘| him, barely missing his head. He coolly 


picked it up after a glance at the gallery, 
and remarked: ‘Mr. President, at first [ 
thought this was a delicate piece of irony, 
but [ find upon examination that our ene- 
mies mean to ride rough-shod over us.” 


In a parish of Perthshire a young woman 
once went to join the church. She had 
never been to school, and could not say 
the Shorter Catechism. ‘The first question 
the minister asked her was, ‘‘Can you tell 
me who, brought you out of the land of 
Egypt and out of the house of bondage?” 


Her reply was, ‘Weel, sir, that’s just the. 


way lees spread, for [ never was ower the 
Brig of Cally in my life.” 


——- + @e—.- 
AN IMPORTANT ELEMENT 


Of the success of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the fact 
that every purchaser receives a fair equivalent 
for his money. ‘The familiar head-line ‘‘100 
Doses One Dollar,” stolen by imitators, is orig- 
inal with and true only of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
This can easily be proven by any one who de- 
sires to test the matter. For real economy, buy 
only Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Sold by all druggists. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cents 
Rich Oxser Stew, 15 cents; Tenderlo 
Soups, Meats, Vegetables, and pear &c., of delicate 
cooking and serving. the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season to order at very reasonable prices. 
Ample Dro ssing-Rooms for Ladies. 


PEERLESS DYES sis.y'S.tccem 











Steak, cents 
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WHY BAKING POWDERS ARE BEST. 
(From Hall's Journal of Health.) 

Baking powders properly compounded, 
and containing pure cream of tartar, are 
more convenient than yeast; and bread 
and pastry made from them are just as 
wholesome, and far more palatable. 

We are in entire sympathy with the 
manufacturers of the Royal Baking Pow- 
der—who commenced and are vigorously 
conducting the war against the use of adul- 
terated baking powders. 

Before committing ourselves, however, 
we made tests of a sufficient number of 
baking powders to satisfy ourselves that 
the substitution of alum for cream of tar- 
tar in their composition has not been over- 
estimated, while a careful examination of 
the Royal Baking Powder confirms our 
belief that Dr. Mott, the Government 
Chemist, when he singled out and com- 
mended this powder for its wholesomeness 
did it wholly in the interests of the public. 

We do not hesitate to say that the Royal 
Baking Powder people deserve the grati- 
tude of the community, whom they are en- 
deavoring to protect. 
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“It is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M. Alcott. 

“The best source of information upon the womap 
question that I know.’’—Clara Barton, 

“T would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL.” —Maria Mitchell. 

“It is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 

“It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is far 
better, a just one. I could not do without it.”— 
‘Josiah Allen’s Wife” (Marietta Holly). 

“The WOMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman's 
work, worth and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”— Frances £. Willard. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Thirty-six different Woman Suffrage Tracts (sam- 
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EXPOSURE 


QUACK NOSTRUMS. 


NE of the bravest and most useful ventures 

ever undertaken in this country—modelled 
on one in Germany, but having to face far more 
formidable difficulties—is that now carried on for 
some months by the Boston Journal of Health, 
namely, to analyze as fast as practicable the 
leading quack medicines and nostrums of all 
sorts in the market, give their composition and 
the cost of each parcel, and explain their actual 
effects. Of course this means war to the death 
with the rich proprictors of the nostrums, and 
the use of every means that fierce hate and lim- 
itless money can devise to crush the periodical ; 
but its editor, “Dr. Frank,” and the able chem- 
ist, ‘‘Prof. Michael,” who makes the analyses, 
defy both bribes and libel suits, will not take ad- 
vertising from nostrum firms, and are doing a 
work for the public which the latter ought to 
support with enthusiasm. It costs but $l a year, 
and is published at 178 Tremont Street, Boston. 
It was started in October of last year, and has 
already given analyses of some of the best 
known quack preparations in the market. It 
makes one wish for summary hanging power 
when one finds a widely advertised ‘‘cure for the 
alcohol habit,”’ professing to contain no alcohol, 
to be, in fact, a rank native wine, with nearly 20 








per cent. of alcohol in it, and sure to plunge a 


half-cured drunkard back into the depths; a 
notorious cosmetic to be mainly corrosive subli- 
mate; and a “food” for invalids to be made 
chiefly of blood and whiskey, putrefying easily, 
and then highly poisonous.—Travellers’ Record. 


Send Stamp for Sample Copy. 
LADY AGENTS cz", secure 


employment at $50 to $100 per 
month selling Queen Ohy S8up- 
porters, Sample outfit free, 
Address Cincinnati Suspender 
Co.,U E. Ninth 8t.,Cincinnati,O, 













Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon,Qhioe 
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CHOICE SUMMER READING. 


TILTING AT WINDMILLS. By Emma M. 





taint etna Citalend Dicken Tove 


best novels of the year, both in pigrary 

style and dramatic force.” —J/ustice, Syracuse, N.Y. 
ee a | = capes, Darest mnt 

rier-Journale we al 


A MODERN JACOB. By Hesrer Srvarr. $1. 
“We lay this book down regretting that the reading 
to ougri parting with a friend.”—Methodist, Phila. 
“We have read in no recent novel anything more 


i) 
“In Jacob Balcome the author has paraphrased the 
Bible character in a wasterly wanner.”— Golden Rule. 
“There are some things (on marriage) that would 
bear a special reprint and distribution throughout the 
land.”—Chicago Journal, 





LOTHROP’S SUMMER SERIES. 


PAPER, 25 CENTS EACH, 


Delightful books—clear type—ezxcellent paper— 
handsome white and gold paper covers—none 480 
good in every particular have ever before been 
offered at 25 cents. 


JOHN GREENLEAF, MINISTER. By JcLian 
WaRTH. 

The author draws a powerful picture of social life of 
the preseut day, and while attempting to solve some of 
~ ee succeeds in making a thrilling and origi- 

swry. 


THE ROMANCE OF A LETTER. By Low- 

ELL CHOATE. 

This bright story has the merit of an unusual plot to 
commend it, apart from one’s interestin the characters. 
The young heroine to whom was eutrusted a difficult 
mission fulfils it nobly. Whether her choice of a hus- 
band will be satisfactory depends upon the reader. 


A NEW ENCLAND IDYL. 
GREENE, 

A typical Vermont farm furnishes the background 
against which is grouped a little comy of two ,irls and 
boys, the story of whose lives runs iike a brovk in its 
sparkling clearness. 


THE GIRLS AT HOME, OR HOW THEY 
LEARNED HOUSEWORK, By CHRISTINA 
GOODWIN, 

Four merry school girls form a club, with the mother 
of one at the head, and become tuitlated into the myster- 
jes of various household arts after a fashion that is 
simply delightful. It wil) be sirange if others reading 
the k do nut follow their example, 


THE LAST PENACOOK, By A.B. Berry. 

A delightful little romance of provincial times, which 
intruduces a once famous tribe of Indiaus and num- 
bers of historical characters of New Hampshire fame, 


HOW TWO GIRLS TRIED FARMING. By 
DOROTHEA ALICE SHEPHERD, 

To those girls who are wearing out their lives at the 
sewing-machine, behind counters, or even at the teach- 
er’s desk, this true story of hard but successful effort 
in a new line may well prove an inspiration. 


HESTER. By MARGARET SIDNEY. 

The genuine New England flavor is preserved In these 
characteristic sketches, which are full of local color and 
tone, and furnish a variety of studies of “real folks” in 
situations that are pleasing from their naturalness, 


PATIENCE PRESTON, M. D. By Mrs.A. F. 
RAFFENSPERGER, 

A bright young “woman doctor” makes her way into 
practice and society, and achieves success in spite of 
opposition and personal criticism. She and society 
are both the gainers thereby. 


By BELLE C. 





At the Bookstores, or sent postpaid, by the Publishers. 


D, LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


A SEA CHANGE; or, LOVES 
STOWAWAY. 


ALyricated Farce. By W.D. Howes. 16mo. 
Little-Classic size. $1.00. 


“Not only the Shakespearian title, ‘A Sea 
Change,’ suggesting immediately as it did ‘some- 
poy | rich and strange,’ but the few sample ver- 
ses that fonnd their way into the papers, and the 
little of the plot that became known, all helped 
to stimulate curiosity. The piece is novel in 
many ways. Mr. Howells has made in it a won- 
py coy J effective use of current slang, rhyming 
it into his verses in piquant fashion. The scene 
is laid on board an ocean steamer, and to bring 
on this rather commonplace stage, the color, live- 
liness, and picturesque costuming which light 
opera demands, a floating iceberg was introduced, 
from which crowds of fairies and other strange 
folk descended to the steamer. Tl® complications 
that result from the strange invasion it is the 
main business of the opera to set forth. Those 
who felt curious about this work at the time 
when it first —— to be talked about, will learn 
with pleasure that it is soon to be published by 
a prominent house in this city.”— Boston Adver- 
tiser. 

(<q The Vocal Score of A Sea Change, words 
and music complete, arranged for piano accom- 

animent, is published in the usual form by 
ose, A. P. Schmidt & Co., 13 West Street, 
Boston, to whom all orders should be addressed. 
Paper covers. Price $2.00. 


A MEXICAN GIRL. 





| A novel. By Freperick TuHIcksTUN. 1 vol. 


12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 

“An extraordinary story of life in the high Sier- 
ras of Southern California, written by a Colorado 
author. It is filled with wonderfully vivid word- 

ainting ; and depicts the love-making of a Span- 
ish-American senorita and a transplanted New 
England schoolmaster.” — Boston Home Journal. 

A distinguished critic says: “The story is in- 
teresting, the style and language good, and the 
pictures of New-Mexican life and manners vivid 
and lifelike.” 


A HISTORY OF PRESIDEN 
TIAL ELECTIONS. 





By Epwarp Stanwoop. New and Enlarged | 


Edition. 12mo. $1.50. 

The Electoral System. 
Washington’s Second Election. John Adams. 
Jefferson and Burr. Jefferson Re-elected. 
James Madison. An Election in War Time. 
Fourth Virginia President. Era of Good Feel- 
ing. The Second Adams. Jackson's Second 
Election. Van Buren. Harrison Campaign. 
First “Dark Horse.” Second Whig Victory. 
Democrats Re-united. Kansas-Nebraska Con- 
test. Last Struggle forSlavery. The War Elec- 
tion. General Grant. The ‘‘Greeley Campaign.” 
The Disputed Election. Garfield. Conventions 
of 1884. The Blaine-Cleveland Campaign. Con- 
ventions of 1888. ‘“‘A vade mecum of American 
Political History.” 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 








The First Election. | 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 
Thirty-six Leaflets are now ready, and 


for sale at cost at office WomMAN’s JOUR- 


NAL, No. 3 Park St., Boston. Send in your 

orders. More suffragists can be made by 

the systematic distribution of Leaflets 

than by any other instrumentality. Sample 

copies of all the Leaflets gent by mail for 

10 cents. 7 
SINGLE LEAFLETS 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Licyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Saffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
on. 
The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell 

Municipal Suffrage tor Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

7 Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. ° 
“Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. . 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leaflet. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
paid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. . 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suftrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wn. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, vy Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas. By Judge 
Adams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society 

Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William 
1. Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 30 cents for the same, postpaid, 
by mail. 





WOMAN’S WORLD, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
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Some of the reasons why this Stove should be 
examined before buying an Oil Stove, viz., 


1. [t proves to be odorless even after years’ use. 

2. It does not increase to smoke. 
* 3. It can be left burning over night without care. 
O4. lt uses very little oll; four cents per day will buy 
ofl for all the work for a family of six persons. 

5. The outfit is cheaper yet better made than 
other stoves. 

6. = cme do as good work at the end of five years 
as at first. 

7. And as a heater, there is nothing that uses oll, that 
can be compared with it, 

Send for circular, or, better still, call at 363 Weshings 
ton Street and see them. Manufactured by M. 8. 
WEST, 363 Washington Street, Boston. 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


We have received numerous and prompt 
responses to our request for payment of 
subscriptions overdue. Please continue 
to remit, and greatly oblige 


THE EDITORS. 
————oo—____ 


OUR NEW COADJUT OR. 


The WoMAN’s JOURNAL has added to 
its staff Mrs. Florence M. Adkinson, of 
Indianapolis. Mrs. Adkinson for nearly 
five years edited the ‘‘Woman’s World” 
and several other departments of the 
Indianapolis Sunday Sentinel; she was for 
six months editor of the ‘*‘Woman’s King- 
dom” in the Chicago Inter-Ocean, and has 
been for years a contributor tothe Indian- 
apolis Journal, Woman's News, Eastern 
Star, and many other papers. Mrs. Adkin- 
son has moved to Boston, for the greater 
convenience of her work on the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL. Her ability and experience as a 
journalist make er a valuable addition to 
our working force. 


-~e 


VOTE FOR SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 





Women who mean to vote for members 
of the school committee should attend at 
once to their registration. See that your 
tax is paid, especially if you pay only a 
poll-tax, and then make sure that your 
name is on the list of registered voters. 
There should be no delay. L. 8. 
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CAMP-LIFE FOR WOMEN. 


The month of August, 1888, was unique 
in the experience of the WOMAN's JOUR- 
NAL’s junior editor. For four weeks she 
slept with no roof over her head but a can- 
vas curtain, translucent alike to moonlight 
or lightning, and a sounding-board to the 
delicate patter of the rain. 

‘Camping out” is a way of spending va- 
cations that is better liked the more it is 
known. Probably every year a larger 
number of persons exchange houses for 
tents, crowded streets for solitude or 
choice company, and the close air of cities 
for the sweet smells of the woods. Never- 
theless, to most people, and especially to 
most women, the delights of this kind of 
existence are still a sealed book. It may 
be worth while, therefore, to give some 
brief description of it, for the benefit of 
those who have never made the experi- 
ment. 

The camp where I gained my limited ex- 
perience is situated in a secluded spot on 
the eastern shore of Lake Memphremagog, 
in Canada. It includes thirteen tents and 
a log cabin. The cabin was built in for- 
mer years by the hands of the campers 
themselves, who make their nest in the 
same place summer after summer, like the 
robins. ‘he cabin is the parlor and gen- 
eral sitting-room. With its wide doors 
open at either end to the breeze blowing 
through, with its hammocks and couches, 
its wood fire on the hearth—above all, 
with ‘‘the shining levels of the lake” glim- 
mering through the leaves outside, and 
the soft lap of the water floating up from 
the shore, it is so pleasant that the most 
confirmed Sybarite could not wish for car- 
pets or upholstered furniture. Behind the 
cabin is the dining-room tent, which has 
only two walls and a roof. Here is laid 
the long, smooth board table, kept clean 
by frequent scrubbings, and guiltless of a 
table-cloth, but beautifully adorned with 
vases of golden-rod, wild cherries, and 
graceful maiden-hair ferns. Here from 
sixteen to twenty campers gather at the 
call of a bugle, and despatch delicious 
meals with the hearty appetite that comes 
of living much in the open air. The rain 
drips through the tattered roof, the camp 
kittens scramble over it and chase one an- 
other with wild acrobatic performances 
above the heads of the family at dinner 
time, and then come down to walk confid- 
ingly along the table, investigating the 
various dishes ; butevery one who has ever 
sat at that hospitable board will testify 
that food never tasted better to him than 
it did there. Behind the dining tent is an 
amphitheatre of white birches and huge 
arbor-vitaes, with saucepans and skillets 
hanging on the trees, the camp fire burn- 
ing on a broad flat stone elevated on three 
posts, like a witch’s tripod, and behind all, 
two oil stoves under the kitchen tent, with- 
in whose shadowy penetralia lurks the en- 








mentioned. Still further back, be- 
the Tofty screen of arbor-vitz, is a 
green sunny ‘“‘campus,” around which the 
white sleeping-tents are arranged. The 
furniture of each is simple—a rug, a seat, 
a table, an improvised washstand, a cot 
bed, or better, a long box filled with arbor- 
vitae boughs, and a straw-filled tick laid on 
top, making a couch at once sweet-smelling 
and soft. The woods that surround the 
camp are composed largely of white birch 
and arbor-vitw. At home we are accus- 
tomed to associate the arbor-vitz chiefly 
with hedges, but here it grows into great 
trees, and all the air is spicy with its fra- 
grance. 

In this camp, the principle of co-opera- 
tion is thoroughly developed. The ser- 
vant-girl question, that bug-bear of the 
American woman, is solved, or rather 
eliminated. Professional servants there 
are none; yet all the services necessary to 
the comfort of the large family of campers 
are quickly and neatly performed. Every 
one tukes a share, and many hands make 
light work—so light that no one feels bur- 
dened, or is obliged to give more time to 
domestic work than he or she would nat- 
urally give to exercise when at home. The 
words “he or she” are used advisedly, for 
in the ideal camp, the housework is not a 
feminine monopoly. ‘Who are table- 
maids to-day?” was a frequent inquiry at 
dinner, and a couple of bright-faced boys 
would spring up with the prompt answer, 
‘Frank and I,” and proceed to clear the 
table between the courses with cheerful 
alacrity and a clatter of shiny tin plates. 
For the experienced camper eachews glass 
and china, and pins his faith wholly to 
agate ware andtin. ‘The division of labor 
is not left to chance, or to irregular and 
spasmodic volunteering. A written sched- 


.| ule is posted in a conspicuous place in the 


log cabin, showing how the work for each 
day of the week is apportioned between 
the various members of the party, anda 
glance at it in the morning shows each 
what is expected of him during the day. 

Among the masculine members of the 
camp, the disposition to look down upon 
any form of housework as beneath them 
seemed to be in inverse ratio to their expe- 
rience and dignity. ‘The smallest boy in 
the party, when he heard his elder sister 
propose to put him on the list as a wiper 
of dishes, received the suggestion with in- 
dignant outcry and a flat refusal. On the 
other hand, all the grown men of the party 
were very ready to lend a hand in that ca- 
pacity ; and the tall Captain of the Camp 
hovered about the dish-pan so persistently, 
in the intervals of catching big fish, chop- 
ping large logs to pieces, and other manly 
toils, that he was sent away on one occa- 
sion with a dish-towel pinned to his coat, 
as a warning against over-zeal. 

The success of the co-operative princi- 
ple, as applied to housework in camp, in- 
spires cheering hopes for the fature. Who 
knows but the dismal servant-girl ques- 
tion may ultimately be solved in this 
way? Yet a good deal of simplification in 
our methods of living would have to pre- 
cede or accompany such a blessed change. 
The domestic problem is reduced to its 
lowest terms during life in the woods; and 
there is no denying that housework is 
greatly lessened by the absence of a house. 

All the force of public opinion in a right- 
minded camp is brought to bear against 
long gowns. The inexperienced woman 
who imagines that her dress is quite short 
enough, will find herself in disfavor with 
the matronly authorities of the camp. 
She will be sniffed at, regarded with side- 
glances of scorn, and delicately brow- 
beaten in various ways, until she flies for 
refuge to needle and thread, and takes up 
a six-inch tuck. She will never regret it, 
and will only wish, upon her return to the 
cumbrous garb of so-called civilization, 
that the tremendous power of Mrs. Grundy 
could be exerted throughout the world in 
favor of common-sense in dress rather 
than against it. In this respect, the camp 
is a great educator. Many a woman has 
gone there believing that her ordinary 
dress was ‘‘perfectly comfortable;” has 
learned by experience the ease and relief 
afforded by a shortening even of a few 
inches ; and has returned to her every-day 
attire at the end of a month's freedom, 
with sorrow and reluctance, feeling that 
to Jug about such a mass of long drapery 
is irritating, useless, and, in fact, hardly 
respectable. 

‘*What do you do in camp?” isa ques- 
tion often asked by the uninitiated. We 
eat, drink and sleep; most campers do a 
good deal of all three; we lie in hammocks 
and read novels, or have them read to us; 
we write letters to tell our friends how 


‘happy we are; we sally forth to drive off 


the cows that come browsing about, thrust- 
ing their noses under the floors of our 
tents to get at the long grass, and tangling 
themselves up in the tent ropes till the 
whole structure is shaken and threatens to 
come down on our heads; we bring milk, 
vegetables and cans of cream from a neigh- 
boring farm house,perched at a good dis- 
tance on the bill-slope behind the camp, 





near enough to be accessible, not near 
enough to be intrusive; we go to the vil- 
lage a mile away for the mall; among us, 
we do the housework, but that hardly 
counts; last, but not least, we go out row- 
ing and fishing. The camp has a small 
flotilla of boats, built for its use, and 
named after heroes and heroines of his- 
tory or legend, It has a wharf, construct- 
ed by the campers of huge logs, piled up 
like a child’s house of corn-cobs, and filled 


in with stones. At all hours of the day, 


and during the earlier hours of the night, 
members of the party are upon the water. 
The possibility of catching fish for dinner 
furnishes a never-failing excuse; but to 
some, at least, among the campers, the 
lake itself is the chief attraction. The 
water is clear as crystal, the rocky shores 
are thickly wooded with white birch and 
dark evergreens, and the hills and crags 
harbor a whole tribe of sweet-voiced 
echoes. The ‘‘myriad laughter” of the 
birch leaves when a high wind is blowing 
through the boughs on a sunny morning, 
is a sight not to be forgotten; and the low 
light of a still afternoon briogs out tender 
contrasts of color in the leafage of the dif- 
ferent trees, and accentuates their forms 
and grouping by the lengthening shadows. 
Mountains look down upon the lake— 
Owl’s Head, Orford, Elephantis—with 
magical effects of ever-changing light and 
shadow. Clouds often wrap their heads 
or float along their wooded sides, giving a 
strange look of unreality to the landscape, 
as if the confines of the visible world and 
the world to come had melted and min- 
gled together, and there were no longer 
any telling where earth ended and heaven 
began. Lines indistinctly remembered, 
written by Lucy Larcom about Lake Win- 
nepesaukee, were floating in the mind of 
the present writer during those days: 


**O silent hills across the lake, 

Asleep in moonlight, or awake 

To catch the color of the sky, 

That sifts through every cloud swept by,— 
How beautiful ye are, in change 

Of sultry haze and storm-light strange ; 
How dreamlike rest ye on the bar 

That parts the billow from the star; 

How blend your mists with waters clear, 
Till earth floats off, and heaven seems near!” 


The sudden changes of weather in this 
mountainous region are something remark- 
able. One might almost say of it, as has 
been said of Kansas, that it is not safe to 
stir abroad without carrying three things 
—an umbrella, an overcoat, and a fan; 


you never know which you will need. | 


One occasion stands out in memory, when 
the campers went rowing on a pleasant 
Sunday evening; were promptly driven in 
by a pelting shower; sat for perhaps half 
an hour in the log-cabin singing hymns, 
while the wood-fire blazed on the hearth, 
and the rain dripped in the darkness out- 
side the open door; and then crossed the 
green to their sleeping-tents in splendid 
moonlight, with a soft wind driving great 
fleets of pearly-gray clouds across limpid 
gulfs of sky, where the air seemed clearer 
and the planets larger than in the evening 
heavens at home. 

The daily routine of camp life is simple. 
A bugle blows at seven to awake the fami- 
ly, and at half-past seven calls them to 
breakfast, which is followed by family 
prayers. The bugle blows «again for din- 
ner about one o’clock, and for supper at 
six. During the intervening time, all scat- 
ter to their favorite pursuits. Noon is the 
hour for bathing; and to watch the gam- 
bols of a large and lively flock of children 
in the water is better than going to the 
circus. 

A sermon is preached every Sunday, as 
the camp always contains at least one 
minister, and sometimes several. In wet 
or windy weather, the services are held in 
the log-cabin; otherwise, and preferably, 
the company group themselves around a 
rustic pulpit erected in the woods, close 
above the lake, where rustling leaves and 
rippling water bear a gentle accompani- 
ment to hymns, prayer and sermon. The 
disposition must be dull indeed toward 
spiritual influences that can get no good 
from religious services conducted amid 
such surroundings, and in harmony with 
them. The camp is,an object of consider- 
able curiosity to the summer boarders at 
the neighboring village of Georgeville, 
and on pleasant Sundays they come over 
in shoals to attend the services. The tents 
are set in order before their arrival, and 
the ladies of the party put on their Sun- 
day clothes—i. ¢., immaculate white aprons 
over their short flannel dresses—while the 
gentlemen go through the laborious and 
(in camp) unaccustomed process of shav- 
ing. The prevailing complexion of the 
camp was Unitarian, but among the visi- 
tors were enough Baptists, Congregation- 
alists, Methodists and Episcopalians to 
lend a pleasing variety, and make what 
Whittier calls a ‘‘spiritual chowder.” 

At an ordinary watering-place, in spite 
of some outward show of luxury, the sum- 
mer boarder meets with a host of common- 
place discomforts and inconveniences, all 
of them so prosaic in form that there is no 
fun about enduring them. In camp, on 
the contrary, the maximum of actual com- 





fort is combined with a semblance of dan- 
ger and hardship that affords a pleasing 
sense of adventure and excitement. Togo 
about in a pouring rain, while your water- 
proof keeps you perfectly dry; to be out 
on the lake in a high wind, with the water 
rough and your boat pitching like an egg- 
shell, yet in no danger of tipping over; to 
sleep with nothing but a canvas vurtain 
between you and all out-doors, while yet 
you know that in this region all out-doors 
contains neither robbers nor bears—this is 
to have what the poor Frenchman in the 
play was always vainly trying to achieve, 
“the blessed heroism without the cursed 
danger.” 

The subject of woman suffrage was in 
abeyance during vacation. The equal 
rights of women were fully recognized in 
the camp, and there were no remonstrants 
to spread out before one a tempting dis- 
play of fallacies, inviting dissection as 
strongly as the sucking pigs on Charles 
Kingsley’s enchanted island, that ran about 
ready-roasted, with knives and forks stuck 
in them, squeaking to the passers by, 
“Come and eat me!” A nightmare visited 
the present writer’s tent one night soon 
after her arrival, to the effect that the Su- 
preme Court of Washington Territory had 
declared the woman suffrage law uncon- 
stitutional. The bad news that reached 
the camp some days later, and temporarily 
clouded all her pleasure, proved that this 
dream had come through the gate of horn. 
The idea of woman suffrage is quietly 
growing, however, and crops up at the 
most unexpected times and places. The 
writer was walking one day along a hill- 
road, with the Captain of the Camp, when 
they encountered a tall, lank native, lead- 
ing a cow by a rope around her neck. He 
stopped and entered into conversation, 
holding the rope in one hand, and one of 
the cow’s horns in the other. A reference 
to American politics led to the mention of 
the part women were taking in them, and 
the native, contrary to expectation, de- 
clared himself in favor of woman suffrage. 
‘There is no reason why they shouldn’t 
have the right to vote,” he said. ‘They 
pay taxes; and they are intelligent 
enough.” 

‘Almost as intelligent as we are,” said 
the Captain of the Camp, with a wicked 
twinkle in his eye. ‘Why, you'll be found 
among the woman suffragists presently, if 
you don’t look out.” 

‘*Well, if they are right, I want to be 
found there,” answered the native, sturdi- 
ly—an answer whigh showed that if his 
outside was rough and ungainly, his com- 
mon-sense was sound. 

There are special satisfactions attaching 
to a first experience of this kind; the 
novelty of the whole affair; the proud 
feeling of a householder and proprietor in 
the possession of one’s clean white tent; 
the excitement of the first shower ; the ex- 
ultation upon finding the tent entirely 
water-tight—an exultation that increases 
with increasing floods of rain. Inexpe- 
rienced persons, however, will do well to 
make their first attempt at camping out in 
company with some friend who knows 
how. It was the writer’s good fortune to 
make her first trial of tent life under the 
care of the editor of the Christian Register 
and his wife, who habitually spend their 
vacations in this way, and have reduced 
camping to a fine art. A large and pleas- 
ant party, too, adds much to the oppor- 
tunities of enjoyment. Under such cir- 
cumstances, even the changeful beauties 
of land and water are less interesting than 
the varied display of human nature within 
the camp. Another important point is to 
choose a location which is a good centre 
for excursions. From the little cluster of 
tents by the lake near Georgeville, expe- 
ditions can be made to many other lakes, 
and to mountain summits commanding 
wide and wonderful views. But all these 
things and many more, are they not writ- 
ten in ‘*The Shaybacks in Camp”? 

Camp life is not suited for invalids or 
fussy mortals. But, given good health 
and a fair indifference to ‘roughing it,” it 
is a truly delightful way of spending a 
summer. It has the special advantage for 
women of freeing them from three of the 
chief ills under which American women 
suffer—indoor life, cumbrous clothing, 
and worry. A. 8. B. 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN CHARLESTOWN. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Perhaps a word in regard to the work 
which is being done in Charlestown, may 
be helpful. Feeling the great necessity of 
influencing a large number of women to 
vote at the coming school election, the 
Bunker Hill Woman's Educational League 
has planned to hold public meetings in the 
various churches, each Thursday evening. 
Rev. Mr. Taylor, pastor of Flint Street 
M. E. Church, Exst Somerville, is to be 
the speaker at Monument Square M. E. 
Church, on the evening of September 6. 
‘The succeeding meetings will be addressed 
by prominent men and women of the city. 

The district is to be canvassed by women 
of the League—every woman is to be in- 








Wie: - 
terviewed if possible, and given Printed 
instructions in regard to voting. Tn addi. 
tion to this, a committee is to be in waip. 
ing at the Y. M. C. A. Parlor each w 
day morning, to accompany those 
may desire to be assessed to City Hal). 

Our pastors are speaking a good word 
for us in their pulpits, and the 
seems to be increasing daily. ‘The 
ings of the League will be Continued dur. 
ing the year, the first Saturday of every 
month, in Y. M. C. A. Parlor, at 3 p. M 
Friends in the vicinity are cordially jp. 
vited to attend. We hope to report a 
greatly increased vote in December, 

ELiza Trask Hn, 
Pres. Charlestown W. 8. League. 
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THE WASHINGTON TERRITORY DECIstoy. 


The Republican press of the Territory 
do not agree with the Post-Intelligencer 
in regard to the Bloomer decision. The 
Whatcom Réveille refers to it as ‘cop. 
spiracy confirmed.” The Walla Wajj, 
Journal does not consider it sound law, 
The Columbia Chronicle takes the same 
view oPit. The Tacoma Ledger dissents 
from the law of the decision. The Spo- 
kane Review, which announces itself us op- 
posed to woman suffrage says: 


“It does not think the decision of the 
Supreme Court is sound in law or consis. 
tent with the genius of our government. 
The doctrine that our people have no right 
to determine suffrage here, is one that js 
antagonistic to every principle upon which 
the free institutions of this Government 
are supposed to be founded. The prohi- 
bition of the organic act should be clean 
and unmistakable to justify the curtail- 
ment of the right of loca! self-government, 
to say nothing of sweeping away by con- 
struction, privileges now exercised by one 
half of our population. This prohibition 
is not found there, but rests upon the 
imagination of the interpreters of the act.” 


The Tacoma News, on the other hand, 
insists that such criticisms as have been 
made upon the decision are very reprehen- 
sible, and assumes that the judicial depart- 
ment of this Territory has the sole deter- 
mination and construction of its laws. 
The editor has failed to read the acts of 
Congress. He has failed to read section 
1850, R. 8S. U. 8. He has also failed to 
read section 6 of the act.of July 30, 1886, 
which reserves the right of Congress to 
annul any law passed by a Territorial Leg- 
islature. The question has been raised 
whether when Congress reserves to itself 
the right to pass upon the validity of laws, 
and has failed to annul laws, a Territorial 
Supreme Court has any jurisdiction at all 
to decide that an act is in violation of the 
provisions of the Revised Statutes which 
govern Territories. The editor of the 
News says very pertly that these editors 
had better read the opinion of Story and 
John Marsh&ll. He certainly cannot have 
read Story carefully. Story, in his con- 
mentaries, asks: 


‘Ig the Constitution of the United States 
to be the only instrument which is not to 
be interpreted by what is written but by 

robable guesses, aside from the text?* * * 

t is obvious that there can be no securi- 
ty to the people in any constitution of gov- 
ernment if they are not to judge of it by 
the fair meaning of the words of the text; 
but the words are to be bent and broken by 
the ‘probable meaning’ of persons whom 
they never knew, and whose opinions and 
means of information may be no better 
than their own. The people adopted the 
constitution according to the words in the 
text in their reasonable interpretation,and 
not according to the private interpretatiou 
of any particular man.” 


The Seattle Press says: 


Story says in his Circuit Court Report, 
page 653, ‘‘We must take it to be true that 
the Legislature intended precisely what 
they say.” * 

In the case of ex parte Lothrop, 118 U. 
S. 119, the Supreme Court sustained 4 
statute of Arizona giving District 
Court jurisdiction to a County Court, and 
held that Congress had jurisdiction over 
the statute to amend it. The act was 
passed in 1885, and was construed as with- 
in the full legislative power granted in 
the Revised Statutes of 1874. 

There is not a single decision of Jobo 
Marshall which warrants, in the least, the 
construction put upon the election law by 
the Supreme Court of this Territory. In- 
stead of taking the case out of politics. 
the appeal. now must be to Congress for 
relief from a decision as unwarranted as it 
is unsound in law. 

The fact that the decision turns out of 
office every woman elected in 1886, or 4P- 
pointed since; that it strips her of all right 
to vote under the school law; that the 
school jaw itself is annulled by the same 
false interpretation which declares the 
election law void, makes it imperatively 
necessary that Congress should act, 8° 
act at once. As an unconstitutional law 
gives no rights, the officials whose offices 
were created by an unconstitutional law, 
are turned out of office. The Territory | 
remitted back to the defective school laws 
prior to 1877. 





NANTUCKET LEAGUE MEETING. 
NANTUCKET, SEPT. 1, 1888- 
Editors Woman's Journai: 

A very pleasant meeting of the Wome? 
Suffrage Club of Nantucket was recently 
held at the residence of Miss Anna 
ner, the President. Prof. Robert Foster 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., read an in 
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woMAN SUFFRAGE 


Woman's Journal 
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japet upon the Tari, which was followed 
ty & discussion by Prof. Foster, Miss 
, and others of the club. 


piss Gardner is over seventy years old, 
and ber enthusiasm and interest in the sub- 
ject of Protection versus Free Trade 
created or renewed in the minds of all 
present the desire for more thorough 
reading aud study. * A. G. W. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CINCINNATI. 


Woman's Journal : 

‘A number of ladies interested in the ex- 
tension of woman's duties and responsi- 
pilities met at the Unitarian Church, In 
Ciueinnatl, Aug. 25, and organized the 
“familton County Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation.” 

Miss Sarah Winthrop Smith stated the 
object, and announced that about forty 
iadies hed signified their intention to use 
their influence in the cause. Officers were 
elected ° 

President—Mrs. John B. Peaslee. 

Vice-Presidents — Mrs. paves Smith, Dr. 

Howells, Mrs. Davies Wilson, Dr. Ellen 
Lg ey Mrs. Alphonso Taft, Mrs. Ellen B. 
Dietrick, Mrs. Herman Duhme, Mrs. AeCiellan 


Mrs. Robertson. 
aiooding Secretary — Mrs. Juliet Munroe 


' Cor respondi Secretary—Miss Annie Laws. 
Treasurer— De. Mary E. Osborn. 
Auditors—Mrs. Judge Whitman and Mrs. Dr. 


Owens. 
The platform sets forth that, in depriv- 


ing woman of her just and equal rights, 
man, too, becomes impeded in his pro- 
gress. The result of woman's entrance 
into common-school education has been 
the substitution of moral power for physi- 
cal force. Great danger exists in confid- 
ing the education of the young to a dis- 
franchised class. ‘The main power of the 
woman suffrage movement is in a persist- 
ent demand for better education, better 
employment, and better laws for women. 

it was resolved that the Hamilton Coun- 
ty Equal Suffrage Association steadily de- 
wand for women political equality before 
the law; that it will labor to interest all 
working women in the cause, as the bal- 
jot in their hands means equal pay for 
equal work; and, while working for politi- 
cal liberty the association will also impress 
upon the rising generation the fact that 
moral purity is as necessary for the high- 
est development of the mind in one sex as 
in the other. 

lt was announced that Miss Smith would 
leave immediately for Columbus to take 
charge of a Woman Suffrage Department 
at the Columbus Centennial Exposition. 
The department at the Cincinnati Exposi- 
tion will be in charge of Miss Annie 
McLean Marsh and Dr. Juliet M. Thorpe. 

MartHa H. ELWELL, 
Pres. O. W. S. A. 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN WESTERN NEW 
YORE. 





At Batavia, August 30, at the annual 
school meeting of the Union School 
District, of that city, Mrs. Adelaide 
R. Kenney was unanimously re-elected 
trustee, and Mrs. Emily ‘Tozier was elected 
to succeed Mrs. Marion E. Sheffield as 
trustee by a majority of seventeen votes 
over the latter in a total vote of ninety- 
five. The Board of Trustees will continue 
toconsist of four gentlemen and two la- 
dies. 

At LeRoy, N. Y., at the annual school 
meeting, held August 28, there was a large 
attendance in each district, many being 
present, both men and women, whv were 
not voters. 

At Myrtle Street District there were 
over forty women present. ‘I'wenty-nine 
voted, 

At Lodi District twenty-three women 
Were present, of whom nine voted. 

At Lake Street District four women 
Voted. 


. 
At East Aurora, August 31, at a meeting 


of the voters of East Aurora Free School 
District 1, on Tuesday, Mrs. Harriet Tyler 
and Miss E. G. Hubbard were elected as 
. Tustees in the place of J. D. Yeomans and 
J. Darbee, their terms having expired. 
M. 


~~ 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


BOULDER, COL., SEPT. 2, 1888. 
8 Woman's Journat: 

On Tuesday I reached Boulder, a fine, 
Well-shaded town high up among the-foot- 
hills of the Rockies, with the mountains 
Standing out in bold outlines, vast senti- 
nels on each side of the litile city. Here 
I was pleasantly entertained by Mrs. Hat- 
tie E. Williams who, with her husband, 
Were former residents of Boston, and liked 
to talk of the friends and the places they 
hadleft. In the evening I spoke in the rink, 
& large building capable of seating a 

persons, in which an audience of 
three hundred looked small. Mrs. Cath- 
frine Ferguson presided. I was to stay 
over @ second day; there was an urgent 
for me to speak again, and I did so, the 
tudience on the second night being larger 
On the first, my theme being suffrage 

on both evenings. J 
_ On Thursday I went to Colorado Springs, 
Where Iwasagain the guest of Miss Warren. 








Here Mrs. Julia A. Sabine had made ex- 
cellent arrangements. When we reached 
the Presbyterian Church, the crowd was so 
great that it was with difficulty we forced 
our way through it. Long before the ex- 
ercises began every seat was filled, and 
all available standing room was occupied, 
while outside there were throngs about 
all the windows and doors. Mrs. M. A. 
Older presided; there was an organ solo, 
and Miss Fanny Aiken sang very sweetly. 
My subject here, as at almost every point, 
was: ‘Is it a crime to be a woman?” and 
the closest attention was paid by the 
packed audience. 

On Friday I went to Canon City, where 
Mrs. H. F. Beedle kindly entertained me. 
The meeting was in the Methodist Church, 
where the audience was small, partly, no 
doubt, owing to other entertainments. 
Rev. Mr. Robinson presided. 

The next point was Pueblo, whither I 
journeyed on Saturday. This is a city 
spreading over a great extent of ground, 
containing some twenty-five thousand in- 
habitants. It has extensive steel and sil- 
ver works, and is well situated out on the 
Mésa, with the long line of the Rocky 
Mountains and the Spanish peaks in the 
distance. I was entertained at the Grand 
Hotel, a well-appointed house. Mrs. Ju- 
dy M. Gallup and Mrs. Joan S. Sperry 
had special charge of the meetings. On 
Sunday morning I spoke in the Methodist 
Church to a very large audience on tem- 
perance. On Monday evening 1 spoke on 
suffrage in the Court House to a crowd 
that packed it to the utmost, scores of 
people going away because they could not 
get into the house. 

Here, as everywhere else, the weather 
was perfect. One of the curious facts of 
this high plateau where I have been jour- 
neying is that there is no danger of astorm 
in summer. Since I left New York elght 
weeks ago, I have seen no rain, except in 
the morning for a short time at Laramie, 
and there it soon dried away. The weath- 
er has been always cool at night. ‘I'he rar- 
efied air, however, makes speaking some- 
what difficult. 

On Tuesday I shall start eastward, stop- 
ping for a few hours at Denver to address 
the Colorado State Prohibition Convention 
assembled there. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 





——__—_+@ 
THE EVANSVILLE SCHOOL BOARD. 


An Evansville (Ind.) correspondent 
writes concerning the recent attempt to 
place a woman on the school board in 
that city :— 


“The friends of the public schools, 
which inclfide all those who were anxious 
for a woman on the schoo! board, are per- 
fectly satisfied with the result of the late 
election. If the Republicans, who were in 
the majority in the council, had elected a 
Republican trustee, it would have estab- 
lished a precedent for partisanship which 
would have been very disastrous to the 
schools. ‘I'o prevent that, many wished 
to have a woman elected. The election of 
a woman would have been a compromise, 
a half-way measure. The election of a 
Democrat was a whole-hearted measure, 
which gave evidence of an intention to 
keep the schools above politics, an inten- 
tion which will be closely watched and 
probably faithfully carried out. ‘The fire- 
breathing politicians have been taught 
that they must bow to the authority of 
an aroused public sentiment. Now that 
the schools are out of politics, the same 
spirit of fairness which lifted them out, 
will probably serve to place a woman on 
the school board at the first opportunity. 
Certainly it needs no argument to prove 
that schools which are largely taught by 
women, and which are supported in part 
by the money of women tax-payers, ought 
to have a woman on the managing board. 

bea, 
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SUFFRAGE MEETING AT MARMATON. 


Fort Scorr. KAN., AUG. 26, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The first anniversary of the Bourbon 
County Equal Suffrage Society was held 
at Marmaton, August 25, 1888. 

The schoolhouse where the convention 
was held was beautifully decorated with 
evergreens and sunflowers, and filled with 
an enthusiastic audience. Members and 
people testified their belief in the cause by 
generous hospitality. Recitations were 


given by Miss Mabel Fortney and Mrs. | 


Mac Morgan, and good music was fur- 
nished by the Marmaton choir, led by Miss 
Mary Cobb at the organ. 

The speakers were Miss Effie McCullom, 
Rev. J. W. Caldwell, Dr. Sarah C. Hall, 
Miss Genevieve L. Hawley, Mrs. A. E. 
Houghton, and Mr. Cobb, who offered 
resolutions to the memory of Mrs. C. I. 
Nichols, the first worker for equal suf- 
frage in Kansas. He was personally ac- 
quainted with her, and his remarks were 
listened to with the greatest attention. 

Mrs. A. E. HOUGHTON, 
Cor. Sec’'y B. C. E. 8. 8. 


+ 


Mrs. Augusta Evans Wilson has bought 
and decorated a luxurious house near Mo- 
bile with the proceeds of her novels. She 
writes in a Chinese pagoda bower in her 
flower-garden. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 

A German conservative land-owner has 
been sentenced to six weeks’ imprisonment 
for defaming Empress Victoria. 

The will of Mary F. Thomas, probated, 
gives all her property to her husband, 
who is appointed executor. 

The Union Labor Party of Kansas has 
puta strong woman suffrage plank in its 
platform. 


It is better to buy your wife a good 
creamery than to have her worn out by 
handling heavy milk crocks.—Howd’s 
Dairyman. 

Miss S. M. Wells, of Fisk University, 
went South from Michigan twenty-three 
years ago, and has been ever since engaged 
in missionary and educational work. 

Mrs. John V. L. Pruyn, of Albany, the 
widow of the late chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, is the owner of a precious MS.— 
the original draft of Burns’s *‘Auld Lang 
Syne.” 

A suffrage picnic, at Galva, Ill., August 
23, was attended by five hundred persons. 
Mrs. Bigelow, of Galva, Rev. Mr. Sow- 
ders, of Orion, and Rev. F. C. Woodard, 
of Annawan, addressed the meeting. 


The girls who stitch shoes in the New 
England manufactories do well for them- 
selves financially. ‘They are paid by the 
piece, and make from $15.00 to $20.00 per 
week. Some get $22.00, and a few rapid 
workers who put in full time have reached 
$25.00, but these are exceptional. 

Mrs. Dr. B. H. Badley’s Life of Queen 
Victoria has already had 3,000 copies sold, 
and another edition is ordered. The au- 
thor has received the thanks of Queen Vic- 
toria for a copy of the work, and it has 
been adopted as a text-book in the vernac- 
ular schools of the American Methodist 
Mission in Oudh and Rohilcund. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and her 
daughter, Margaret Stanton Lawrence, of 
Omaha, recently visited Chicago, Ill., and 
Lafayette, Ind. At the latter city a par- 
lor suffrage meeting was held, at which 
one hundred gentlemen of prominence in 
that place were present, and of these only 
one was opposed to woman suffrage. 

The next best thing for a young man 
who is not the son of a rich man is to be a 
reporter on an enterprising daily news- 
paper. The ‘‘next best,” did I say? Ah, 
is not the work which stimulates every 
power of mind and heart the best, rather 
than the life whose privileges require no 
answering duties ?— Lilian Whiting. 

A kitchen table and cabinet have been 
patented by Mary S. Brack, of El Paso, 
‘Tex. The cabinet is attached to one end 
of the table, and forms an integral part of 
it, the whole being designed as a piece of 
furniture with which invalids or weak 
persons may accomplish considerable 
work without inconvenience or fatigue. 


Correspondents from Westernland, a 
North Sea watering-place, describe the 
Queen of Roumania sitting on the beach 
with the children around her listening to 
fairy tales, which she tells very cleverly, 
and receives her reward in flowers and 
other gifts within the children’s means. 


Mr. George W. Cable started ‘Tuesday 
for the Pacific coast, and will open his se- 
ries of readings at The Dalles, Ore., Sept. 
10. From there he will go to California, 
reading in many of the large cities, three 
nights being given each to San Francisco 
and Oakland. He expects to resume the 
charge of Tremont Temple Bible Class, at 
Boston, in October. 

The classes connected with the Boston 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
were opened this week. During the past 
year the lunch-room in connection with 
this organization netted $1,600. The car- 
nival to be held in December promises to 
excel the kirmess of last year. It will be 
a representation of a market-place in 
Venice. 

A lady who has done great honor to her 
sex in scholarship is Miss Cora Benneson 
of Quincy, Ill., who at present holds a 
fellowship in Bryn Mawr College in Penn- 
sylvania. She was graduated at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan with high honors, and 
afterwards received the degree of LK. B. 
cum laude from the same institution. Sev- 
eral years ago she went around the world, 
going the greater part of the way alone, 
and then spent some time “roughing it” 
in the Rocky Mountains and in California. 


The modern ideal home is just as nfuch 
an intellectual and emotional work as an 
essay ora poem. A book is a collection 
of thoughts. Such also is a dwelling- 
house, and the. woman who has in some 
degree fashioned it is as much an intellec- 
tual creator as is the masculine toiler 
whom we call an essayist or poet or dram- 
atist. While, therefore, the new home of 
our age is the result of the great and free 
woman, it is dlso the cause and has made 
woman the possessor of an intellectual 
power which she could not claim in the 
cabin and tent period. The house has 
helped to create the new woman. 
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GEORGE FROS'L & CO., 279 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


The speaker of the U. S. House of Rep- 
resentatives recently laid before the House 
a communication from the commissioner 
of agriculture, transmitting « report of 
the expenditures and the results obtained 
by the Ladies’ Silk Culture Association of 
California, and experiments for the en- 
couragement and development of the cul- 
ture of raw silk. The report shows that 
the orchard near Oakland contains about 
6,000 trees, from one to three years old, 
and as many cuttings. The work of the 
society in raising worms has necessarily 
been limited to experiments. 

Mrs. MacGahan, the widow of the fa- 
mous correspondent whose accounts of the 
Bulgarian atrocities had a large share in 
the work of changing the map of south- 
eastern Europe, is spending the summer 
at Orr’s Island. Mrs. MacGahan isa Rus- 
sian, and at the time of her marriage could 
speak no English. As her husband could 
speak no Russian, they used to converse 
in French altogether. She now talks to 
her little boy of thirteen one week in Rus- 
sian and the next in French. She is the 
American correspondent of two St. Peters- 
burg newspapers, and is engaged upona 
novel of Russian life, which she is writ- 
ing in English. 

A decision has been given by the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court overruling the 
plaintiff's objections in the case of Mary J. 
Cooper otherwise called Mary ‘Townsend, 
vs. John F. Cooper etal., administrators of 
the estate of James W. Cooper: Plaintiff 
and James W. Cooper married in 1869 and 
lived together as husband and wife until 
his death in 1885, when she first learned 
that a former wife, from whom he had 
never been divorced, was living, upon 


SHOPPING BY MAIL! 


Music as easily purchased at 
a distance of a thousand 
miles from a music 
store as at the side 
of its counter! 
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DITSON & CO. sre aware that a large portion of those 
who see and read their advertisomenta, live ata dis- 
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the newest and best Music Books faithfully described 
in their advertisements, Lists and catalogues freely 
furnished, and all inquiries cheerfully answered by 
their corps of corresponding clerks. 

Understand that by sending the Retail Price | 
Money Order, Registered Letter or Postal Note, (or in 
small orders Postage Stamps.) you can receive by Re- 
turn Mai/, any one of Ditson & Co.'s thousands of 
music books or tens of thousands of pieces of music. 

Do not neglect this convenient way of fillin our 
house with the best of Songs, of Plano, Organ Or any 
kind of Instrumental pieces. 
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This paper is now so well known throughout the 
Sunday schools of this country that description is 
hardly necessary. It is a large, beautifully illus- 
trated paper, undenominational, and strives to furn- 
ish pure, wholesome, interesting, and helpful read. 
ing, not only to boys and girls, but to the whvle 
family. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


I. Sketches of Travel in the Holy Land, 


which plaintift brought this action to re- | by our correspondent, CORA AGNES BENNESON, 


cover for work and labor performed by her 
as housekeeper while living with him. The 
court says that the judge before whom the 
case was tried correctly ruled that when 
the parties lived together as husband and 
wife there could be no implied promise by 
the husband to pay for such work. The 
legal relations of the parties did not for- 
bid an express contract between them, but 
their actual relations and the circumstan- 
ces under which the work was performed 
negatived any implication of an agreement 
or promise that it should be paid for. In 
other words a bigamist is rewarded by 
giving his estate sixteen years’ services of 
his innocent victim without pay. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition, with the multitude of low test, short 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold onl; 
incans. RoyaL BakiInG Powper Co., 106 Wall 
Street, N. Y. 





| from notes taken on the spot. They will be attrac- 
tively illustrated, and will prove a valuable aid to 
the teacher as well as pleasant reading for young 
folks. 

II. The Interior of Alaska, by FREDERICK 
SCHWATKA, the noted Arctic explorer. 

III. Young Men who Overcame, by Hrzr- 
KIAH BUTTERWORTH, author of the “Zigzag’> 
Stories. 

IV. Brief Articles on Natural History, con- 
tributed by popular writers. 


V. Allie and Jack: A Story. By Col. Tuomas 
W. KNox, author of the ‘Boy Traveller” books. 
The paper is edited by WILLIs Borp ALLEN? 
whose ‘‘Pine Cone Stories,” ‘*Mountaineers,” “Surf 
Point,” and other bouks have been widely read. 


TERMS: Single subscription, 40 cents a year. Ten 
copies to one address, each 35 cents a year. Twenty- 
five vopies to one address, each 30 cents a year. 





ISSUED FORTNIGHTLY. 





'W. A. WILDE & CO., 25 BROMFIELD ST., 


BOSTON, MASS. 








THE CHRISTIAN METAPHYSICIAN, 
A Bi-Monthly, devoted to Christian Healing. 


Gro. B. and L1zz1zE W. CHARLES, Editors. 
This magazine is valuable to healers, and of prac- 


| tical benefit in every Christian home. 


| 
| 


If you want to “heal the sick,” or to be healed, 
read The Christian Metaphysician. It will give you 


| information on the subject, clear and intelligent. 


| 


| 


Price, one year,50 cents. Sample copy, 12 cents. 
Address CHRISTIAN METAPHYSICIAN, 
Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


THE UNITARIAN 


(Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND, Editor) 
Will be sent to new subscribers for examination 
THREE MONTHS FOR 10 CENTS. Address 
THE UNITARIAN, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
**Most excellent.”"—Dr. H. W. Thomas, Chicago. 


“By all odds the best religious monthly in the 
United States.”— Universalist Record. 


HOTEL WARWICK, 
Springfield, Mass. 
GEO. E. BARR, Proprietor. 


First-class in all its appointments. 
Rates, $2.00, $2.50, and $3.00. 


THE KIMBALL, 
6 & 8 Allston St., betw. Somerset and Bowdoin Sts. 
BOSTON. 
Capital table, quiet, pleasant home. Prices, in- 
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GLOVES,  (s#iccSincisniisme 
ty LADIES’ LUNCH, 


| 28 AVON STREET. 


Strangers visiting the city should examine the 
choice stock of Gloves 


At ‘THE RED GLOVE,” 
53 West Street, 


MISS M. F. FISK. 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, loctating Cream, 5 cents 
Rich be Stew, 15 cents; Tenderloin Steak, % cents 
eats, Vege’ of delicate 


Suu 


cookipg and . All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season to order at very reasonable prices. 
Ample Dre ssing-Rooms for Ladies. 
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For The Woman's Journal. 
TEN YEARS OF PEACE. 


BY ELIZAGETH CONVERSE. 


Do you ask me if Dolly was happy, when John 

Told her plainly he loved her, and slipped the ring on? 

Why, she “thought the world of him,” kind neigh- 
bors, so simple! 

Her eyes beamed with gladness; it laughed from 
each dimple. 

The clearness of heaven was over her head, 

Bright flowers the fields ‘neath her happy feet spread ; 

Night and day, in her bosom, her heart sung its song, 

And life was a rapture, deep, tender and strong. 


Now what woke this woman from dreams full of 
bliss? 

Did you ever know, friends, of a case like to this? 

The every-day sunshine dissolved her ideal, 

And left John a mortal surprisingly real. 


He growls at the biscuit, so unlike his mother’s; 

To pelt him with hot ones an impulse she smothers ; 

Her eyes, full of tears, that he once thought so 
charming, 

Now shoot out fierce gleams that are well-nigh alarm. 
ing. 

He grumbles to see her soiled dress and loose hair, 

And wonders he ever has fancied her fair. 

He can’t find his boots, and a button is off, 

And she weeps because John does not notice her 
cough. 


He forgets, in the morning, to kiss her good-bye, 
Goes out in the evening without telling why; 

His grammar is shocking, his manners, still more; 
She advises him curtly to go on all four. 


He says that his wife is a drone and a shirk, 

His mother, at her age, did four times her work. 

Then Dolly’s tired hands o’er her sewing-work 
tremble, 

But the ache in her heart her proud looks dissemble. 


Now a woman has often a tongue that can vex; 
But could you believe that, in one of John’s sex, 
Such drawback to happiness e’er could be found? 
Yet, pardon me,—I have been over my ground, 


And, after a careful investigation 

Of masculine management of conversation, 

I venture, with modesty, here to assert 

That even men, sometimes, when very much hurt, 


And when stamping, and slamming, and stern looks 
won't do, 

Will sometimes use words, hard words, just a few; 

And the torrent, once started, to increase is liable, 

When husband is wrathy, and wife—well, not pliable. 


So matters went on with John and with Dolly, 

And hatred and bitterness sprang out of folly; 

And at last John (not pious) declared with a curse, 

That, as things were progressing from bad unto 
worse, 


He’d not speak to Dolly for ten mortal years; 

Then the curse stopped his tongue with terrible 
fears ; 

If God in His heaven had recorded this oath, 

Then silence must fall for the safety of both. 


So the dove of peace brooded again in their home. 
Like a ghost John continued to go and to come. 
Dolly managed her work without fear of a critic 
(She just turned away from his glance analytic). 


The years passed in silence, profound and most 
grateful, 

And Dolly grew happy, and John grew less hateful; 

The heart of the woman grew used to its hunger, 

And her face, cleared of frowns, was twenty years 
younger. 


The time sped away, and John’s tongue was set free, 
But his wife says with smiles : ‘Whatever, now, we 
May have to endure ere these earthly days cease, 
I shall hold dear to memory ten years of peace!” 


The moral is plain to sound common-sense : 

If life disappoint with its shams and pretence, 

If your husband’s no better than other cross mortals, 

If your visions went out, in the shade of home’s 
portals, 


If your wife fail to reach your standard, my friend, 

Still, let peace reign at home, all strife have an end; 

When reason has argued, and sentiment sung, 

Why not rest each other by holding the tongue? 
Deering, Me. 





THE ISTHMUS-HOUR. 


BY JOHN B. TABB. 








Betwixt the tides of darkness and of light, 
An Isthmus-hour, a space mysterious, lies 
Beneath one star, that from the western skies 
Watches the coast of Night. 
And in each life, impetuous tides between, 
A twilight realm of doubt bewildering lies, 
Where, like a star, in else unkindled skies, 
Love’s light alone is seen. 
—N. Y. Independent. 
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LEAD ME HIGH OR LEAD ME LOW. 








BY M. F. BUTTS. 





Lead me high or lead me low, 

To dreadful peaks that slip with snow, 
To lonely paths where light is not, 
And hideous things glide by the spot, 


If I may get one flower of all 

That blossom on the mountain wall; 

If I may see one jewel shine 

Within the blackness of the mine. 
—Home Guardian. 


INSIDE OF FIVE MINUTES. 


‘Bother that speech! I wish to good- 
ness the Fourth of July was over!” Mr. 
Jeffrey groaned as if all the sins of Chica- 
go were loaded on his conscience. Pres- 
ently he remarked, in a calm voice, to his 
pretty young wife behind the teakettle: 
“Mrs. Jeffrey, these biscuits are a suc- 
cess.” And when Mr. Jeffrey had said so, 
the last half of the seventh hot biscuit, 
with its coat of butter, reached the place 

here the groan had come from. But 
while stirring his fifth cup of tea he said 
with another groan: ‘That speech makes 
me lose my appetite. You don’t know 
how a fellow can be worried about his 
maiden speech, Molly! You need not 
fret about such things. That’s a comfort, 
anyway.” 

**You need not worry, either, Jeff. Ask 
to be excused, if it bothers you. They 








will invite somebody else to take your 
” 


‘\Won't do, Molly! 1 was rather pleased 
when the committee asked me, and so I 
promised right away. It would look bad 
to back out now.” 

“Look here, Will; suppose I write that 
speech for you, and you deliver it?” 

“Oh Molly, I would not think of such a 
thing!” 

“Why not? Why can’t we help each 
other in this as in everything else? The 
one of us that finds a thing easier ought to 
do it.” 

“It is a great deal harder than you 
think.” ‘ 

“I remember the time when I was Mol- 
ly Ross. I thought it a great deal easier 
then to dash off an oration than to bakea 
decent loaf of bread. Well, shall I write 
it for you?” 

“No, thank you, Molly. It would never 
do, [am afraid. A fellow ought to stand 
on his own ground. I am bound to doit 
all by myself.” He looked the picture of 
proud independence. 

“All right, Will. Do as you think 
best.” She seemed a little humiliated. 

‘‘Never mind, Molly! I believe in your 
biscuits and coffee and butter, and lots of 
other things. You are about as nice and 
good a little wife as any fellow could 
wish for; but I would not have you dabble 
in political speeches. St. Paul didn’t ap- 
prove of it, either,” he added, jocularly. 

**T don’t think St. Paul would object if 
he could come back. So broad-minded a 
man as he would be sure to alter some of 
his opinions for the use of our times. Be- 
sides, I offered to write in order to relieve 
you, sir. A woman can write, and still 
hold her tongue, and keep below the ros- 
trum.” 

‘All right; but you see, Molly, there is 
another bitch. You can’t argue that way, 
if you try ever so hard. I don’t believe a 
woman can say all she wants to say in five 
minutes. No speaker will be allowed 
more than five minutes at the celebration. 
Now a woman never knows when to stop. 
She can’t do it tosave her life. Her tongue 
will wag about things in general for 
half an hour, and by that time she gener- 
ally is so excited you cannot stop her any 
more than you could stop a watch that’s 
wound up for the day. You would have 
to bu’st it or throw it in water; nothing 
less violent could stop it.”’ 

**Do stop, Jeff, you horrid man! ‘There! 
that’s nice! And I, who thought I had 
trained you well to think highly of me and 
the rest of us women! You will have to 
be put through a new and special course 
of training, sir. And as for that speech, 
you may sigh about it as much as you 
please, for allI care. I would not write 
that speech for you now if you went down 
on your knees to ask me for it—no, sir; 
you will have to write it by your own 
proud self, hubby.” 

The big, bearded young “hubby” evi- 
dently thought her mock anger a good 
joke. 

**No, I won’t waste a drop of ink on it,” 
he said. ‘*We are just going to think it 
over on the stoop, my pipe andI. I guess 
I can see through it before to-morrow 
morning.” 

When the roosters awoke Mr. Jeffrey 
next morning before sunrise, he said: 

**Molly, you ought to have heard my 
speech! It went oft like a rocket; the peo- 
ple clapped like fury, and the fellows 
yelled themselves hoarse. I dreamed it 
was Fourth of July, and my speech came 
off first-rate in four minutes and fifty-five 
seconds. I do wish it had not been a 
dream!” 

Molly Ross had been a village school- 
teacher. She was a small, airy creature, 
and still she understood how to wind the 
biggest boys around her little finger. 
They were tame enough in her presence, 
but behind her back they were ready to 
fight for the honor of carrying coal to her 
stove, and the bliss of drawing water for 
her at the well. There never had been so 
popular a school-teacher in that village. 
But at the very height of her popularity 

Miss Ross handed in her resignation to the 
trustees, and disappeared from the world 
at the end of the month. At that period 
she was last seen entering a village church, 
where a simple . marriage ceremony 
changed her into Mrs. Jeffrey, the wife of 
a young struggling farmer from the neigh- 
borhood. Miss Molly Ross had worked 
five hours a day, and rested on Saturdays, 
Sundays, legal holidays, and all summer; 
Mrs. Jeffrey worked sixteen hours a day, 
and knew of no Saturday holidays, no 
Sunday rest, no summer vacation. Miss 
Molly Ross had cashed forty dollars a 
month ; Mrs. Jeffrey cashed just forty dol- 
lars less. Still, Mrs. Jeffrey was supremely 
happy, even after a year of married life, 
and could not understand how in the world 
she could have gotten along as Molly Ross. 
What a difference love makes! The young 
couple were doing well, but they had to 
work very hard. He toiled in the fields 
and stable from sunrise to sunset certain 
parts of the year; she worked in the kitch- 





reliable firm, Youth, Health and Kitchen- 
fire. 

It was haymaking time on the farm—a 
busy, warm time. The Fourth of July, 
the village celebration, and Mr. Jeftrey’s 
maiden speech were drawing close. Din- 
ner was over—dish-washing, too—and 
Mrs. Molly now proceeded to churn butter. 
A buggy stopped at the gate; an elderly 
gentleman, with gray whiskers and gold 
spectacles, came walking up to the liouse, 
and shook Mrs. Jeffrey’s outstretched 
hand on the doorstep, where the little 
lady in her neat print dress and white 
apron had come to meet her unexpected 
visitor, one of her former school trustees. 

“IT am so glad to see you, Judge Burns!” 
said her lips with a smile, and she meant 
it. ‘How are you and your people? 
Take this rocking-chair.” 

“I am sorry I cannot stay, Mrs. Jeffrey; 
Iam on my way to Pinelake on business. 
Very warm day—the dust nearly choked 
me—so 1 thought I would come and ask 
you for adrink out of your well, if you 
will allow me, Mrs. Jeftrey.” 

They were both standing by “‘the old 
oaken bucket” at the well, where the judge 
had enjoyed a cool drink. 

“T am sorry Mr. Jeffrey missed your 
visit,” said Mrs. Jeffrey. “I know he 
would be delighted to have a talk with 
you. Could you not come in to tea on your 
way back from the lake? Mr. Jeffrey will 
bein then. We shall be so happy to have 
you—and there will be fresh buttermilk 
by that time. I remember you were very 
fond of it.” 

“I saw Mr. Jeffrey in the fields a little 
way off,” thejudge remarked, with a smile. 
“I do believe he was talking to the hay. 
stacks. I am nearly sure I caught some 
scraps of an oration. He stood there, 
pitchfork in hand, before a row of stacks 
and harangued them: ‘Ladies and gentle- 
men! On this memorable day’—I knew 
he was practising his Fourth of July 
speech, and sympathized with him, for I 
am in the same box. For Mr. Jeffrey it 
has at least the charm of novelty; but 
wait until he has served the same dish 
some fifteen or twenty years; he will be 
tired of patriotic speeches by that time.” 
He smiled and she smiled. 

‘“*He complains now already. I offered 
to write that little speech for him, but he 
declined.” 

“Declined! Didhe really? Well, well. 
Look here, Mrs. Jeftzey, let somebody else 
have it. Ask me, for instance.” 

“Oh, Mr. Burns! you are joking.” 

‘Not at all, not at all, my dear madam; 
I neyer was more in earnest. Do let me 
have that speech; I am willing to stoop to 
pick up the crumbs that fall from the rich 
man’s board—in this case. But remem- 
ber, it must be short—five minutes and no 
more.” 

“Would it not be a capital joke on Mr. 
Jeffrey?” the lady said. ‘Well, Judge, I 
don’t care if I write it, for the fun of the 
thing. You must not tell him, though, 
before the Fourth of July is over. After 
the celebration you may tell him when you 
like.” 

**] can hold my peace if you can, Mrs. 
Jeffrey. Will you write it while I go to 
Pinelake? I might stop here on my re- 
turn, in a couple of hours, and get the 
manuscript.” 

“*T could not possibly do that. Business 
goes before pleasure, you know. I have 
my butter to churn.” 

“Look here; suppose you let me churn 
your butter while you write the speech?” 

The old gentleman was by this time 
fairly interested in this novel transaction. 
He weut to tie the horse and buggy under 
a shade tree, while thinking to himself: 
“There is plenty of time, and it will be 
cooler to drive in an hour or so. Churn- 
ing is easy enough, | am sure; it’s women’s 
work. It won’t take me iong. It will be 
quite a change, too—variatio delectat. It 
will be interesting to see what kind of 
opus that smart little lady turns out.” 

Mr. Jetirey practised oratory before an 
audience of haystacks in the sweat of his 
brow. Puck, the judge’s horse, made 
frantic efforts to keep off the flies. Mrs. 
Molly sat in the parlor where her marriage 
certificate and teacher’s diploma looked 
down upon her out of their frames. Her 
pen, was busily rasping over the note pa- 
per, and the writer looked pretty, cool and 
happy: Judge Burns looked neither cool 
nor happy in the cellar, sitting on a stool 
before an old-fashioned churn. The old 
gentleman was fast losing his temper, and 
making slow progress with his butter. 
He did not find it as easy as he had thought 
—no woman’s work by any means. Why, 
he felt like swearing, so thoroughly out of 
patience was he with that old churn, a 
regular medizval instrument of torture. 
He felt like shaking Jeftrey, too, if he had 
been on hand to be shaken. ‘‘He was a 
brute, that’s what he was,” Judge Burns 





muttered. “That big, burly fellow, to let 
that delicate little wife of his make a slave 
of herself, and break her back over that 
abominable churn! He would give Jeffrey 
a talking to. Thank heaven, Mrs. Burns 
had never been asked to do such work. 
Why, it was outrageous to let a woman 
handle that churn!” 

Bang, splash, up and down went the 
stick of the churn. The work grew heav- 
jer, and heavier. Down flew the gold 
spectacles; the hat followed suit; soon 
the coat lay on the floor alongside of the 
hat. Bang, splash, said the churn. With 
afinal bang the judge jumped from his 
stool in despair, growling between his 
teeth, ‘Goodness sakes! Millennium will 
be at hand before that butter is done!” 

“Well, Judge, how are you getting on?” 
said a cheery voice, and Mrs, Jeftrey’s 
light print dress lit up the cellar door. 

He picked up his hat and coat with a 
haggard look, and said: “This is not 
lady’s work, Mrs. Jeffrey. I found out as 
much as that. You ought not to work 
that churn; you will hurt yourself.” 

“I churn three times a week. I don’t 
mind it much now; I am used toit.” See- 
ing how tired he looked, she suddenly 
changed the subject, and said: ‘‘Do come 
with me out of this gloomy place to the 
veranda. There is quite a breeze now.” 
She picked up his glasses and wiped them 
on her apron, while he preceded her up- 
stairs. ‘This is the nicest corner in the 
afternoon, and this is the easiest rocking- 
chair. Sit down, sir. There is a palm 
leaf. Now get cool and comfortable while 
I come back with buttermilk for you. 
Won’t you enjoy buttermilk of your own 
making! Here are your glasses, and here 
is—the speech.”” She pulled it out of her 
apron pocket, and handed it reluctantly 
and timidly : ‘Now don’t make fun of my 
work, and I will praise yours so much 
more.” She courtesied and disappeared. 

Mr. Burns put on his glasses without de- 
lay, unfolded the few leaflets and read. 
And when he was through reading he 
looked as if he had been listening to the 
tirst bluebird song in early spring. He 
was in the best humor by the time Mrs. 
Jeffrey appeared with a pitcher of butter- 
milk. ‘*What do you think of the butter?” 
he called out. 

‘It’s a great success, and I congratulate 
you; and I am ever so much obliged to 
you, Mr. Burns.” Then she nodded, in an 
undertone, ‘‘And the speech ?” 

“It could not be improved upon, my 
dear Mrs. Jeffrey. You are an 6brator to 
the manner born, upon my word. Allow 
me to congratulate you and express my 
thanks.” 

They shook hands over the pitcher of 
buttermilk, and laughed like a couple of 
happy children. A moment after, Judge 
Burns, with the Fourth of July oration in 
his pocket, drove Puck on toward Pine- 
lake. 

The Fourth of July had come, and 
proved to be a regular scorcher. There 
was a noisy crowd at the village celebra- 
tion, and the market-place was thickly 
strewn with burnt-out fire-crackers, pea- 
nut shells, banana and orange peels. The 
speakers’ platform was ablaze with bunt- 
ing, and every window around the square 
seemed a frame for pretty faces and gor- 
geous millinery. 

Mr. Jeftrey’s speech was one of the first 
on the programme, but it was by no means 
one of the best. He began solemnly, in a 
voice as loud as a fog-horn, “*Ladies and 
gentlemen, this memorable day,” etc. For 
one minute there was a flow of pompous 
phrases, carefully committed to memory— 
then came a sudden stop—another stop— 
another stop. ‘The tall speaker pulled up 
his shirt collar as if he were choking, 
started anew, got more and more en- 
tangled, wished himself a mile under- 
ground, flushed, stammered, and was at 
last gently reminded by the President that 
his time was up. 

The last speaker was Judge Burns. And 
what a wonderful speech he made! There 
was no end of cheering and clapping. The 
girls waved their handkerchiefs, after hav- 
ing wiped off their tears. Wasn’t it per- 
fectly lovely? Just too lovely for any- 
thing! The women smiled and the men 
nodded approval. ‘It was a daisy, and no 
mistake— Hurrah for Judge Burns!” At 
an open window opposite the platform 
sat the postmaster’s wife, and beside her a 
little lady in a white dress, with a pretty, 
flushed face, and a pair of very bright eyes 
fixed on the speaker, and turning to the 
village clock the moment Judge Burns 
closed his oration. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jeflrey drove home early 
after the celebration. He had nothing to 
say, and was as cross as a bear after his 
failure. His wife did not show him any 
sympathy, either—so unlike her. She 
seemed to have enjoyed herself thorough- 
ly. Everything seemed funny to her on 
the way home, where he could see no fun 
at all. Her very laugh grated on his ear, 
for the first time. ‘Catch me making a 
fool of myself in public again,” he 
thought; but he did not say so. 
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“What's the matter with y 
Molly? I don’t see what ails you.” 

“I suppose it’s the celebration that has 
gone to my head. It is Fourth of July by: 
once @ year.” 

“Yes, thank goodness,” he muttered, 

Next morning’s mail brought a couple 
of letters, and the local papers. ‘This onge 
the Guide seemed the centre of attraction 
to both Mr. and Mrs. Jeffrey. 

“Let’s see about the celebration,” she 
said eagerly; ‘do read aloud, Will,” 

“Haven't time. It would take me all 
the afternoon. Here are columns and co]. 
umns and columns, but not about me, 
Oh, yes, sure enough, they are in hopes 
Mr. Jeffrey’s corn crop will turn out a 
better success than his oration. Well, | 
don’t care what they say.” He laughed 
good naturedly, for he had gotten over 
his mortification. ‘Here is Judge Burns’ 
speech; nearly all of it, it seems, and halt 
acolumn of eulogy on it. Just listen to 
what they say; ‘A perfect jewel of poetic 
expression—a chaste pearl of oratory— 
dewy freshness—a lightning flash of pa- 
triotic eloquence.’ Are you choking, Mol- 
ly?” She was as red as a berry, coughed 
and laughed alternately. ‘Well, I must 
say it was a first-rate speech, but no more 
than might be expected of a lawyer who 
has got the gift of the gab. He is an old 
hand at that sort of thing. .Why, he has 
spoken in public these last thirty years, 
It’s his business to talk, just as it is mine 
to raise corn and wheat. How did you 
like his speech, Molly ?” 

“I can’t say I thought it was so very 
wonderful,” she said. “It was nice 
enough, and short. He was through be- 
fore his time wasup. I noticed that more 
than anything else.” 

‘*You don’t mean to say so! Why, I 
thought of you while he spoke—how you 
would appreciate him. They were all 
wild, both men and women. It was full 
of fun and fire and enthusiasm. Choking 
again, Molly! shall I slap you on your 
back?” She shook her head. ‘Yes, he 
understands his business, that’s certain. 
What’s that? Looks very much like Burns’ 
handwriting. What can he have to write 
to me about?” 

Mrs. Molly blushed to the very roots of 
her wavy hair, while Mr. Jeffrey cut the 
envelope with a table-knife, and fell into 
a brown study over his letter. His wife 
watched him with a roguish twinkle in 
her eyes. He looked as if he were reading 
the will of a maiden aunt whose inherit- 
ance he had been sure of, and who had 
suddenly died after changing her will in 
favor of the Hottentot mission. 

The letter was from Judge Burns and 
ran as follows: 

My Dear Mr. Jeffrey: Excuse an old 
friend who gladly took what Dp had de- 
clined. The oration I delivered yesterday, 
literally after the manuscript, was the 
work of Mrs. Jeffrey. While she wrote 
that very excellent speech, which I[ ac- 
cepted as a godsend, I took her place at 
the churn, and spent one of the hardest 
hours of my life making butter. The 
transaction being altogether in my favor, 
I feel very much indebted to Mrs. Jefirey, 
and hope she will accept a token of my 
sincere regard in the shape of a new pa- 
tented churn, which the manufacturers 
claim will make churning a mere child’s 
play. Mr. Jeftrey, your partner in mar- 
riage has more brains, heart and energy 
than you and I taken together. 

Sincerely your friend, 
“HEZEKIAH E. BURNS. 

‘Molly, did you write that speech?” 

“Yes; and it came off inside of five min- 
utes, sir. Your coffee is cold ; let me give 
you another cup, Willie dear.”—Harper’s 
Bazar. 
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MAKE WOMEN THINK. 


The main argument for woman suffrage, 
to my mind, is not that it will enable wo 
men to vote, but that it will lead women 
to think. In all questions of politics—that 
is to say, in all questions of law and gov 
ernment—women have as direct and as vi 
tal an interest as men. If times are bard 
and wages low, must not women stint and 
strain and slave? If people are crowded 
into narrow tenement rooms, and childrea 
die by thousands before their time, upo? 
which sex doés the discomfort and pail 
most bitterly fall? It is true that womeD 
cannot fight, or, rather, that it is not the 
custom of civilized nations to drag or bribe 
them into armies or navies for the purpos 
of standing ready to wound or kill each 
other. But for every man who wears % 
uniform is there not some woman, his nat 
ural complement, left at home to get 
along as best she can? And do the losses, 
the wastes, the agonies of war, fall mor 
lightly on women than on men? If one 
sex must shed blood, are not the tears of 
the other often bitterer than blood? 

But with this direct and vital interest 12 
public questions, women, not being © 
upon to pass upon such questions, are # 
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custowsed to regard them as beyond their 
otbiok of them filppaatly. And this dis- 
position of one-half of our people must 
exert # powerful influence upon the other 


om take a less intelligent interest in 
affairs because of the little intelli- 
geat interest that women take. The con- 
that springs from the indisposi- 
tion to think ; the neglect of general inter- 
ests which arises from failure to appre- 
how powerfully general interests af- 
tect individual interests, are largely re- 
fected from the opinion of women into 
the opinion of men. Does not this account 
tor much of the sluggishness and flippancy 
of our thought upon the most important 
blic questions? Does it not account for 
much of the difficulty in getting the mass- 
es to realize the relation between bad laws 
and hard times? Does it not largely ac- 
count for that dull, stolid conservatism 
which is the greatest obstacle in the way 
of all reform ? 

The gain in woman suffrage would not 
merely be that it would bring into play, 
in the direction of public affairs and the 
settlement of social questions, those qual- 
ities of the feminine mind and character 
complementary to the masculine mind and 
character, but that it would interest in 
public questions the mothers, sisters, 
sweethearts, wives and daughters of men, 
and, as a consequence, bring to these ques- 
tions more of the attention, the thought 
and the conscience of men themselves. 
And that more attention, more thought, 
and more conscience should be devoted to 
public affairs, is the imperative necessity 
of an advancing civilization. The ten- 
dency of increasing population and grow- 
ing cities, the tendency of all the inven- 
tions and improvements that now so rapid- 
ly succeed each other, is to increase the 
relative importance of general interests, 
and to require quicker intelligence and 
higher conscience for the management of 
public affairs.— NV. Y. Standard. 

~——--- —e@o--- —-- 
MORE GIRLS THAN BOYS GRADUATE, 


There are six graduates, four girls and 
two boys, in the Lynchburg Colored High 
School this term, and twelve in the white 
school, nine girls and three boys. Year 
after year tells this story of more girls 
graduating than boys. It is the sathe 
with both races—various causes are as- 
signed by the teachers, who do not at all 
incline to believe that the boys could not 
equal the girls if they would. The boys 
are less likely to finish the course of study 
than the girls, many of them going into 
business very early. All the teachers 
agree that the boys are much less studi- 
ous than the girls. 

Base ball, cigarettes, and the various in- 
lerests that attract boys and direct their 
minds from books, are lacking with the 
girls. Prof. Wyatt, principal of the white 
High School, says that the French Com- 
missioner sent over to examine the Ameri- 
can system of education observed this 
sort of thing going on all over the coun- 
try. Notwithstanding the large sums of 
money bestowed on colleges for males, 
and the comparative disadvantage the fe- 
males of the land had to contend with, it 
was evident that women were being more 
generally educated than men. ‘The obser- 
vant Frenchman predicted that before 
Many years the American women would 
feel the power given them by mental cul- 
ture, and would use it in a manner to as- 
tonish the lords of creation.—Orra Lang- 
horne in Southern Workman. 


2+ 
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PROS AND CONS OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 





The arguments on the subject of woman 
suflrage are many and varied, but they all 


resolve themselves into questions of capac- ‘ 


ity and expediency. The question of men- 
tal capacity on the part of woman to 
handle State questions has been more than 
answered in hundreds of ways. Women 
are doing grand work for home and State 


in many ways that necessitate their meet-' 


ing and solving some of the gravest ques- 
tions of the day. Then there is the ques- 
tion of physical capacity. The argument 
that “the ballot represents the bullet,” is 
thought by some to be a clincher for all 
spirnig womankind. ‘Women cannot 
fight,” is their cry, “therefore they ought 
hot to vote.” Yet the advocates of this 
never advance the equally tenable one 
that the lame, halt, and blind of masculine 
ity should be disfranchised. The 

Ts are exempted from military duty 

2 account of their principles, yet their 
men are allowed to-vote. More than all 
during our late war, the class known 
‘sthe best fighters, young men of eighteen 
aud twenty, were not allowed a vote, al- 
they were risking their lives for 

their country, while the best voters in the 
the thinking men above forty-five 
Years of age, were not allowed to enlist. 
This Would make it seem as though the ar- 
Sument of physical incapacity were in- 
t. The questions of expediency 
e'tany. “There are so many bad women 





who would vote!” cry some timid ones. 
The proportion of bad women to good 
ones is many times smaller than that of 
bad men to good, yet all men are not dis- 
franchised for the sake of the black 
sheep among them. “There would be 
such an influx of uninformed voters upon 
the country,” say others, ‘‘as would ruin 
our institutions.” This argument was not 
sufficient to defeat the Civil Rights Bill, 
however, nor did the enfranchisement of 
the blacks prove the great evil such think- 
ers prophesied it would be. In fact, there 
is only one class of opponents to woman 
suffrage who have a clear, logical argu- 
ment for their side, and one which cannot 
be overcome nor gainsaid. The liquor in- 
terest declares that it is absolutely op- 
posed to woman suffrage. ‘For,’ said its 
representatives in convention, ‘it is the 
last hope of the temperance people.” 
There is their whole argument in a nut- 
shell, and it is also a mighty argument for 
the suffragists. 

If men are sincere in their professions of 
a desire to protect aud aid woman, let 
them place in her hands the weapon which 
they themselves have found most effective 
in fighting wrong—the ballot, and they 
may rest assured that she will use that 
weapon as she has used every means of 
advancement that has been given her— 
conscientiously, wisely, womanfully, aud 
that the world will be the better for her 
influence and power in the State.—C. C., 
in San Francisco Call. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


IN THE GARDEN. 
—_—— 
BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 

‘No, l’ll never speak to you again. To 
leave May Angelina where puss could get 
hold of her! See how her dress is torn, 
and her darling hair pulled out!—you're 
as hateful as you cun be, and I'll do some- 
thing ugly to you—see if I don’t.” 

And Nannie ran out into the garden too 
angry to wait and hear a word from 
Mabel. She passed near a beautiful lady 
pea-vine which climbed on a little trellis. 
This was Mabel’s; she loved her sweet 
peas better than any other flowers. The 
pretty-colored, sweet-smelling blossoms 
almost covered the vine. 

It struck Nannie that she could not find 
anything more ‘‘ugly”’ to do, than to spoil 
this vine, and she began picking off the 
flowers and throwing them on the ground. 

But her heart soon misgave her; her 
hand moved slower and slower, till it 
dropped at her side, refusing to crush and 
bruise the innocent things. She threw 
herself down beside the vine and cried 
harder than ever. The bright sun seemed 
to smile at her, and the summer wind 
fanned her hot little cheeks. And up ina 
tree a bird seemed to be singing: 

“Cheer up! Cheer up! Cheer up! 
Cheer cheer cheer cheer cheer up, cheer 
up, cheer up!” 

But it was of no use saying ‘“‘cheer up” 
to‘her. She could not get over the abuse 
which her precious May Angelina, given 
to her only a week ago for passing in 
arithmetic (which she always hated), had 
suffered. 

After a while she grew quieter, and then 
she fancied she heard other sobs than her 
own; very soft little sobs, such tiny sniffs 
and sighs, not near big enough for a hum- 
ming-bird or a butterfly, that she listened 
very intently, thinking she must be mis- 
taken, and sat up to look about her. 

Then, how she was amazed at seeing 
that the sweet pea-vine was covered with 
the daintiest mites of ladies that could 
be imagined. There they sat among the 
green leaves, on the slender stems, in del- 
icate little dresses of pink or purple with 
lovely shadings, while some had combina- 
tion suits of pink and white. 

And they were all crying. They had 
handkerchiefs of dandelion down, almost 
too small for Nannie to see, but plenty 
large enough for such very small tears. 
As Nannie looked with big eyes, wonder- 
ing how it was she had never seen them 
before, she noticed that they were all 
looking down on the ground. She looked 
down, too, and to her great shame and 
confusion saw lying there, half-a-dozen or 
more of the dear little ladies who had 
been torn off by her cruel hands. 

‘Ah, ah!” sighed one of the ladies, 
bending over them with a woe-begone 
face, “if they had been tenderly gathered 
and carried away to make some one glad 
with their bright colors and sweet per- 
fume—but to be thrown down to die so!” 
And all wept together, using their little 
handkerchiefs to hide their faces from the 
good-natured sun, who wanted to comfort 
them, and not stopping a minute to listen 
to the little bird, who, at the sight of so 
many in trouble, chirped, ‘‘Cheer up, 
cheer up, cheer up,” till he became quite 
hoarse and out of breath. 

Nannie shrank back ‘to hide behind a 
bush, for she did not want them to know 
it was she who had killed their little 





sisters. But they must have seen her, she 
thought, for she heard a loud cry of: 

‘There she is! There sheis!” — 

She sprang up crying: . 

“Oh dear—oh dear! I’m very sorry, 
and I’il never do it again.” 

“Why, it was J that did it, and it’s J 
that am sorry,’* said Mabel, shaking her 
and laughing, **Wake up, Nan, it’s dinner 
time.” 

‘Did what?’ Nannie rubbed her eyes 
and looked around in great wonder. Then 
got up and looked very earnestly at the 
sweet-pea vine. But no little ladies were 
to be seen, only the blossoms waved to 
and fro in the wind. After returning 
Mabel’s kiss of peace with a very warm 
hug, she stooped down and pityingly 
gathered up the withering flowers she had 
thrown down, and went and put them in 
water. 

‘*Mamma,” she said, after her prayers 
that evening, ‘“‘do you think the flowers 
feel sorry and cry, when their little sisters 
die?” 

“*T cannot tell anything about that, dear, 
but I don’t think they can feel half so 
sadly as I do when I see the sweet flowers 
of love and gentleness torn and dying in 
little hearts, and great ugly weeds of an- 
ger and revenge springing up in their 
place.” —Golden Rule. 


DYSPEPSIA 


Causes its victims to be miserable, hopeless, 
confused, and depressed in mind, very irrita- 
bie, languid, and drowsy. It is a disease 
which does not get well o: itself. It requires 
careful, persistent attention, and a remedy to 
throw off the causes and tone up the diges- 
tive organs till they perform their duties 
willingly. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has proven 
just the required remedy in hundreds of cases. 


“T have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla for dys- 
pepsia, from which I have suffered two years. 
I tried many other medicines, but none proved 
so satisfactory as Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” 
Tuomas Cook, Brush Electric Light Cou 
New York City. 


Sick Headache 


“For the past two years I have been 
afflicted with severe headaches and dyspep- 
sia. I was induced to try Hood's Salsapa 
rilla, and have found great relief. I cheer 
fully recommend it to all” Mus. E, EB 
ANNABLE, New Haven, Conn. 


Mrs. Mary C. Smith, Cambridgeport, Mass., 
was asufferer from dyspepsia and sick head- 
ache. She took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
found it the best remedy she ever used. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by 0. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 


Freedom and Fellowship in Religion, 


A collection of Essays and Addresses, with 
an Introduction on the Religious Outlook 
by O. B. Frothingham. 

CONTENTS. 


The Nature of Religion. By DAvip A. WASSON. 

The Unity and Universality of the Religious Ideas. 
By SAMUEL LONGFELLOW. 

Freedom in Religion. By SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

Religion and Science. By JOHN WEISS. 

Christianity and its Definitions. By WILLIAM J. 
POTTER. 

The Genius of Christianity and Free Keligion. By 
FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 

The Soul of Protestantism. By O. B. FROTHING- 
HAM. 

Liberty and the Church in America. By JOHN W. 
CHADWICK. 

The Word Philanthropy. By THoMAS WENT- 
WORTH HIGGINSON. 

Religion as Social Force. By EpNAH D. CHENEY. 

Voices from the Free Platform. Extracts from 
addresses by RALPH WALDO EMERSON, O. B. 
FROTHINGHAM, CHARLES H. MALCOLM, CELIA 
BURLEIGH, D. A. WASSON, SAMUEL LONGFEL- 
Low, C.D. B. MILLs, FRANCIS E. ABBOT, RABBI 
IsAAC M. WIsE, JULIA WARD Howe, C. A. 
BARTOL, ROBERT DALE OWEN, WILLIAM C. 
GANNETT, T. W. HIGGINSON, JOHN WEISS, 
Lucy STong, A. BRONSON ALCOTT, F. B. SAN- 
BORN, WENDELL PHILLIPS, HORACE SEAVER 
and LuckeTiA Morr. 








Cloth, 16 mo, 424 pages. $1.50, Agents Wanted. 


For #2.00 we will send Unity, a weekly religious 
journal, one x to any adaress, and a copy of 
“Freedom and Fellowship in Religion,” postpaid. 
Sample copy of Unity free. Address at once 


Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


Dress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty 


We wish to call attention to the fact that our 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
nel, are made to order, and cut from measure in @ 
style peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to all 
others in the market. The ents are made from 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 
= and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 

nshrinking. We warrant good-fitting and comfort- 
able ments. 

ies desiring neatness pf finish and fine hand- 
sewing, with elaborate t weg can rely upon 
our work as being FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


x. =. aoe, 


5 Hamilton Place. 


GREAT BARGAIN ! 





We will send, post- 
age paid, the first vol- 
ame of Magazine, 


Twelve Numbers,” to 
any one sending One 
Dollar. These twelve 
books contain a very 
comprehensive idea of 
dress reform, or cor- 
rect dress, physical 
culture and kindred 
subjects. Every wo- 
man should have them 


Please order at once. 


The Jenness - Miller 
- Pub. Co., 
23 and 25 West 125th St., New York. 


Canfield Seamless 
Dress Shields 


Only reliable 
Shield made. 
Have been worn 
by more thansix 
million ladies. 
Sales five times 
that of any oth- 
iy} er Shield made 
in U. 8. or Eu- 









rope. Beware 

of imitations. 

SAMPLE PAtr, 
By mail, 
25 cents. 





Pat.in U.S. and Europe. 
CANFIELD RUBBER COMPANY, 
86 Leonard St., New York. 


KCEN ics For the Relief and Cure of 
Liver Complaints, Bilious- 

ness, Constipation, Headache, and 

LIVER Piles. Any lady can take theese, 
as they are not much larger than 


PPS eS Gents « Box. 


BROWN & CO.’S 
NERVE TONIC and 


WINE OF COC stimulant. @1 a bottle. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford S8t., Boston, 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL 
ANNA RICE POWELL, | EDITORS. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five mpies, a year, $2.00. 

TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bisho 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others, Price, 
centseach. $2.00 a hundred. 

Address 

THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City. 


WOMAN'S GHRONICLE. 


A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women. 





The best and most re 
liable BRAIN AND 














MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM 


Mrs. WILLIAM CaHoon, JR., } A 
Mrs. MAry B. Brooks, j 


Editor. 


ssociate Editors. 





TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





Sey copies sent on application. Or the paper 
will be sent one month for ten cents. 
All remittances should be by money or post-office 
order, and addressed always to 
WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Secund Sts., Little Rock, Ark 








THE YOUNG (DEA 


A NEW MONTHLY 
DESIGNED FOR 


The Amusement and Instruction of 


CHILDREN. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS PER YEAR. 


Editors and Publishers: 


CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, 
CORA SCOTT POND, 
AIMEE 8. BIGELOW. 


Specimen Copy Free. . 


31 Pemberton Square, Room 17, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight- 


page monthly. 50 cents a . Address 
. THE WOMAN'S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

















The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BEWICK CoLBY. 
Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 corte 





THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, 
and its de ments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 

The Woman’s Journal, of Boston, and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad 
dress jor $3.00 per year. 





FOR LADIES! 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Office and Residence, 


658 Tremont Street, Bcston. 


Uffice hours from 10 A.M.to4P.M. Wednesda: 
and Saturday excepted. ad 
SARAH A. COLBY. 








ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 

Opens 9th Month,11th. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of 
Friends. ull college course for both sexes. 
Classical, Scientific Literary. Also, a Manual 
Training and a Preparatory School. Healthful loca- 
» lar, —— extensive buildings and appa- 

ratus. For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago 


Term ins about the second Tuesday in 

jouner eee oan one weeks. 
and practical instruction in every departmen 
medicine. Clinical advantages a sed. "4 

jiculars or Annual Announcement address the 

re ,» Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 20 N. 
Throop Bt., Chicago, Ill. 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


48 Boylston Street. 


Chronic diseases a alty, Also a thoroughly edu- 
cated electrician. E ectricity, judiciously ai fed, 18 
one of the best remedial agencies for many chronic 


. ve 
successfully for many years. Ladies’ Abdominal 
pm oO Elastic Bands made to order. Office or 


4, daily, except Thursdays, Also evening 
deserved for outside practice. - = , 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


| 38th . or. opens Det. 6th. Athree 
grad urse is given ring and 
rms. For further information address wae 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., Dean, 
WN, College Ave, and 21st St. - Philadelphia, Pa 














COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 


oratory and Dissecting Room. 
FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures.....+...+++ soseee B 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in advance........s++++++ evcsesess 225,00 
Matripulation Fee (Yearly) .....-+ss+++0+ cere = 00 
DemOnstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 6.00 
Graduation Fee.....c.ceseseces seccecevceses 80.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three yor graded course. Lecvures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Btu- 
dents are siso admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and es of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information epely to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Duan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 











COUNSEL to PARENTS 
ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has justbeen 
issued. Cloth bound,75 cts. In paper covers, 60 cts 
Itean be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
3 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union 8q., New York; 
Andof A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 








OVER 
(0,000 MAGEE RANGES, 
2,000 “ FURNACES 


& (3,000 “ HEATING STOVES 
WERE SOLD IN 1887. 


These figures are more eloquent than volumes which 
might be written in praise of th li Ppos- 
sessed by the Magee Goods. whence ser 

Miss Parloa says of the Ranges: 

“TI use the Magee Range tantly in my Sch 
and Private Kitchen; it fulfils every yairement for the 
most exacting work; I would not exchange it for any 
range made.” 

Send for our Furnace Circular and read what 
cians, Professors, Scientists, Mechanics and Merchants 
say of the M. Furnaces they have in use. Don't 
in Steam or Hot Water Apparatus, til] you know w 
a first-class Hot Air Furnace will do for half the cost. 


The Magee Ranges, Furnaces, Hosting and 
Cooking Stoves are sold eve here by our 
agents, and we warrant each one to give perfect satis- 

ere co. 


faction to the buyer. MAGEE 
32 to 38 Union St., Boston. 8 Lake St., Chicago 
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LETTER FROM DR. ZAKRZEWSKA. 


“GENOA, ITALY, AvuG. 15, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journat : 

I promised to send the JOURNAL a few 
notes from Europe during my short so- 
journ here, and in order that some of your 
readers may realize better what we have 
that is good in America, I will first speak 
of Royal comfort versus American com- 
fort. 

In Hofgeismar we saw a beautiful park, 
which surrounds the hunting castle (Jagd 
Schloesschen) of the Ex-Grand Duke of 
Hesse. One building was formerly de- 
voted to bath-rooms for his Highness and 
his royal guests from Prussia, Russia, etc. 
All these buildings are now open to pub- 
lic use; some are occupied as apartments 
(flats), some as restaurants, and the bath- 
room pavilion can be used by summer visi- 
tors. As we were longing for the com- 
fort of a bath, and as these comforts exist 
only in a very disagreeable form in hotels, 
we thought that what is good enough for 
royalty would also be good enough for us, 
and so we proceeded to the Park bathing 
pavilion. We found the rooms about 
twelve feet high, having a small, two-feet 
square window near the ceiling, a brown 
stone floor, a brown stone bath-tub sunk 
into the floor, no carpets and no conven- 
iences except what are absolutely neces- 
sary for toilet. It was sochilly, damp, and 
dark that we felt as if we were going to be 
entombed alive, and although the bath 
was engaged, we could not make up our 
minds to use these royal rooms for such 
an insignificant body as that of a U. 8. 
republican, and therefore retreated, to 
the astonishment of the attendants and 
officials, who could not understand that 
we shuddered where royalty had taken de- 
light in such comforts. 

it may be of interest to know how other 
than American women travel. We made 
the acquaintance of a handsome, highly- 
educated young lady from Finland. She 
is a teacher in the Seminary (Normal 
School) for girls. It is a position difficult 
to obtain, as not only is a good salary pro- 
vided, but, from time to time, such teach- 
ers are given a six months’ vacation, with 
full salary and a travelling stipend be- 
sides; the object being to give the teach- 
ers an opportunity to recruit and extend 
their knowledge by learning how schools 
are carried on in other lands, provided the 
cities visited have schools in session. Such 
a favored teacher is our young lady ac- 
quaintance, about twenty-eight years old, 
and speaking English and German besides 
her vwn language. When she heard that 
we were intending to go on a three weeks’ 
excursion to Italian cities, Rome included, 
she begged leave to join us, and we were 
only too glad to have her company. Leav- 
ing our heavy luggage in Berne, we pre- 
pared for our Italian trip a valise of mod- 
erate size, containing sufficient for two 
ladies’ necessities, and light ehough to be 
carried by us in case no porter should be 
at hand to help us. ‘The Finnish lady 
joined us, carrying in one hand a small 
botanic press, and in the other a tiny sat- 
chel, ten inches by eight, containing a vol- 
ume of Charles Dickens, a tooth-brush, 
and acowb. Startled with fear that she 
might have a trunk packed for her journey, 
which isa nuisance in Italy, especially as 
we none of us speak Italian, I asked where 
was her luggage. ‘‘Here it is,’ she re- 
plied. ‘I have nothing but these two 
things, ‘tholding out her hands. ‘+I thought 
I should not need more, because my travel- 
ling dress is new, and of quite a thin 
woollen material.””. When I inquired about 
underwear, she coolly replied, ‘*That I can 
buy whenever I need it, and can leave the 
soiled clothes behind me; this arrange- 
ment will be no more expensive than 
yours, as you pay ten and twenty cents to 
the porters for lifting your valise from 
room to omnibus, omnibus to station, sta- 
tion to car, und vice versa.”’ So we started ; 
are at present in Genoa; have spent eight 
days on our excursion; ana we find the 
Finnish lady is perfectly in the right. She 
is as sweet and neat-looking a young 
woman as can be desired, and goes about 
with perfect independence—think of it, ye 
travellers—of porters and omnibuses. She 
makes also such purchases as are needed 
from time to time, and if she buys pres- 
ents for friends in the far-off Finland 
home, they are small but valuable, and 
join ‘Charles Dickens” in the satchel. 

Another interesting occurrence for us, 
which may also please the readers of this 
epistle, was the refreshment we derived on 
a hot afternoon ride from Milav hither, 
through a conversation with an: Italian 
gentleman, who, not being a smoker, oc- 
cupied the fourth seat in our compart- 
ment of a first-class car. The only lan- 
guage in which he could converse with us 
was abroken German. After having with 
patriotic enthusiasm informed us of the 
many improvements made, and the great 
progress of the Italian people, and of his 
hopes for still greater in the next ten 
years, he began to speak of the public 
school education which is now being per- 
fected after the German model. He spoke 
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of the diffleulty experienced in obliging 
parents to send their children to school 
from their fifth to their eleventh year, that 
is six years in succession, before they 
could claim aid in the support of the fami- 
ly. Then he told us how he insisted upon 
the employés in his iron foundry attend- 
ing the evening schools, threatening them 
with dismissal from work, if in a year’s 
time they cannot read and write; how he 
had established soup and bread dinners, 
and cheese and bread suppers for those 
children in his town whose parents insist 
that they cannot afford to lose the chil- 
dren’s help in the ily maintenance by 
sending them to school, and how gratify- 
ing the results have been in all these ef- 
forts. 

In response to my inquiry about the 
comparative merits of the State public 
schools and the clerical schools, he spoke 
decidedly in favor of the former. although, 
himself a good Catholic, he did not de- 
nounce parochial schools. Yet he told us 
with great pride and enthusiasm that “‘if 
all the people could only realize the ad- 
vantages of a State education, the Italian 
people would soon send forth a fine con- 
tingent of highly educated women. Al- 
ready there are a number of women who 
have come forward and attend univer- 
sities, and even become Doctors of Medi- 
cine.” Here we could not restrain a smile, 
which he perceived, and, misinterpreting, 
tried with still greater emphasis in his 
broken German to explain to us that 
‘*women doctors are really very good, and 
as well-educated, yes, even better, than 
many of the men. [If he were taken ill, he 
would far prefer to be treated by a woman 
doctor; and not only were women phy- 
sicians legitimized, but there were rising 
up women mathematicians, philosophers, 
and lawyers. Italy had already five or six 
lady physicians, and one graduate, at least, 
in the other branches, so that Italy will be 
proud of her woman professors in less 
than ten years.” His earnestness and 
eagerness to convince us of the capability 
of women were so great that he got finally 
quite excited, and exclaimed, ‘*Yes, and 
the women even write books; good books 
to read; far better than those of the French 
novel-writers, which I would be ashamed 
to read, although I am an old man.” 

By this time we thought it best to en- 
lighten our travelling companion, by in- 
troducing first the Finnish teacher, then 
the American teacher and writer, and 
finally the German-American doctor of 
medicine, your humble correspondent. 
The eyes of the Italian patriot lighted up 
with joy, his cheeks glowed with pleas- 
ure, as he rose and shook hands with each, 
and expressed his sincere regret that we 
were approaching the place where his 
large iron foundry was already in sight. 
Pointing with pride to the tall chimneys, 
he said: ‘Italy wants educational facilities 
and good mechanics, while the women 
will lift it up to a higher and greater glory 
than ever before.” 

Perhaps this good gentleman is too opti- 
mistic. Our observations during our two 
days in Genoa do not lead us to antici- 
pate so quick a rise in intelligence and 
wealth. It isa féte day, to-day, August 
fifteenth, ‘*Maria Ascension.” The twenty- 
nine churches are all open; no work is 
done on dock or in factory; stores are 
closed, and Wednesday is as much a holi- 
day as Sunday. From several church- 
doors are suspended placards bearing the 
words, *‘Indulgenza Plenaria.” ‘These fre- 
quent holidays are a great obstacle to 
progress and prosperity, while the priest- 
hood, clad in gold and silver and jewelled 
gowns, promise, for a future unknown, the 
comforts of which the poor willingly deny 
themselves for the purpose of serving the 
church. Mare E. ZAKRZEWSKA. 
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A WESTERN WOMAN’S COLLEGE. 


MountT CARROLL, ILL., SEPT. 1, 1888. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Your paper aims to inform its readers in 
regard to woman’s work, whether or not 
fully in sympathy with it and its methods. 
Therefore I write of Mt. Carroll Seminary. 

Some time ago there appeared in your 
columns Mrs. Shimer’s proposition to do- 
nate Mt. Carroll Seminary to the Baptist 
women of the Northwest, on condition 
that one hundred thousand dollars should 
be secured within a limited time as the 
beginning of an endowment. A society of 
women has been organized to raise this 
amount, together with a students’ society 
organized asan auxiliary. The citizens of 
Mt. Carroll are in sympathy with the 
movement, and we hope will give gener- 
ously. 

The WOMAN’S JOURNAL strougly advo- 


_ cates co-education, and perhaps can hard- 


ly be expected to recognize this as a move- 
ment of special importance. But those in- 
terested here feel that there is a demand 
for a woman’s college in the West, as well 
as for colleges for both sexes. They 
would meet that demand by converting 
this seminary into a woman’s college of 
high grade. Why not have here in North- 
ern Illinois. so near Iowa and Wisconsin, 


an institution that shall furnish for the 
Mississippi Valley the advantages of a 
Vassar, Wellesley, or Smith? 
« This is emphatically a woman's work. 
It was founded and has been carried on by 
women. And that, too, without capital, 
excepting as the principal used her finan- 
cial skill by reaching out in various lines 
of business. The school has a reputation 
for thoroughness, vigor, and common 
sense that has abundantly supplied it with 
students. During the past year it has had 
representatives from fourteen States and 
Territories. Without endowment or a 
large private fund to draw from, it has 
still given aid to a larger number of sta- 
dents than any other institution with 
which we are acquainted, and on a plan 
that does not rob the student of self-re- 
spect. Mrs. Shimer naturally wishes to 
have the school perpetuated, and her work 
of thirty-five years, into which she has so 
wrought herself, has become a part of a 
larger one. It is our desire that it shall 
long outlive the impulsive force that has 
produced something worthy of the united 
efforts of others to sustain and develop. 
Thousands are being given yearly to insti- 
tutions already endowed, often by women, 
to increase the income of colleges designed 
for men only, Are there not some who 
will contribute liberally to help this work 
of women for women? CHARA. 
i ee 


SEX AND RACE DISTINCTIONS. 


LINCOLN, KANSAS, AUG. 25, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Surely, all women who read Mrs. [rene 
G. Adams’ contribution to the JOURNAL, 
relative to the treatment, by the press, of 
the young lady teacher of the Indian 
Agency School in Dakota who married a 
man of a mixed race, must feel and realize 
how, on every occasion when the slight- 
est chance for comment is given by a wo- 
man, these brave ‘‘knights of the quill” 
rush in packs, like wolves from the wil- 
derness, to rend, and strike their hungry 
fangs deep into the quivering heart of 
some luckless woman! 

All must see, who have read of late in 
the newspapers of the day the case of this 
young lady—that the slurs and slanders 
have been made in such a way, as, even if 
retracted, to add insult toinjury. Injustice 
and invidious distinctions are the portion 
habitually meted out to women by the 
majority of men. 

Mrs. Adams, in holding up for compari- 
son with the woman thus assailed, the con- 
duct of men in marrying and mixing with 
the inferior races, has thrown a light 
which photographs the situation, and even 
though the mills of the gods grind slow- 
iy, yet this picture must hang in the halls 
of future history to the shame and confu- 
sion of men who neither do justly nor love 
mercy. 

But in one instance Mrs. Adams is evi- 
dently laboring under a mistake, that is, 
when she states that a white woman liv- 
ing either in illicit or conjugal relations 
with a colored man is almost unheard of. 
I have never lived in the far South, and 
cannot say from personal observation how 
well all classes of white women have pre- 
served their lives from these degrading re- 
lations. It is not to be supposed that they 
would act more virtuously under the same 
circumstances than their sisters of the 
North. 

Since the ‘‘exodus’”’ of the colored peo- 
ple to Kansas, we here have had ample 
opportunity to observe how white women 
are affected by the close proximity of the 
African race, where the African man is 
elevated to political rights and privileges 
from which all white women are de- 
barred. The truth obliges us to admit 
that in many small villages where the 
blacks are living, numbering perhaps on- 
ly a few families, may be found some 
white woman living either in illicit or con- 
jugal relations with a colored man. In the 
cities the case would naturally be worse. 
Of course I regret that the truth compels 
this admission and suggests a correction 
of Mrs. Adams’ statement. But I have 
confidence in truth as our friend, even 
though she is sometimes unflattering, and 
{ do not think it wise in man or woman 
to boast of virtue beyond the true merits 


of the case. 
Mrs. HARRIET A. STOKEYE. 
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LOSS OF DR. THOMAS. 


The Woman Suffrage Association of 
Richmond, Ind., on the 27th ult., adopted 
the following: 


We, the members of the Woman Suf- 
frage Association of Richmond feel most 
deeply our loss in the death of our hon- 
ored president, Dr. Mary F, ‘Thomas, who 

p realized more than fifty years ago the ne- 
cessity of the ballot for woman, during 
which time she has labored with untiring 
zeal in the cause. While in deep affliction, 
we are not unmindful of those sustaining 
still closer relationship to her, and offer 
our tenderest sympathy to her family, as- 
suring them of our earnest prayers for the 
abiding peers of the Divine Comforter. 

shall sadly miss her gracious presence 





and inspiring words; we shall cherish 





carefully her wise methods and rare coun- 
sel. Her patient energy, faith, and un- 
eth courage, we shall strive to ema- 
late. Her industry was marvellous and 
unceasing; her self-sacrifice was marked: 
for all these years she has given her time 
and labor as a free-will offering to the 


“The joy 
Of loyal service to the King 
Shone through her days and lit up other lives.” 
We thank God for her bright example 

and her beautiful life. The memory of 
her wonderful labor of love rests on our 
hearts like a benediction. 

Mrs. Eviza W. Morris, 

Mrs. HOPKINS, 

Mrs. JOstg GRAVES. 


toe 
POLITICAL POINTS. 


Miss Sarah A. Brown, of Lawrence, 
Kan., is candidate for State Superinten- 
dent of Public Schools on the Prohibition 
ticket. ' 

West Union, Fayette County, Ia., claims 
the first Republican Club of women organ- 
ized during this campaign. 

The Young Ladies’ Harrison Glee Club 
of Indianapolis, Ind., has thirty-eight 
members. 

Rev. Florence Kalloch, pastor of the 
Universalist Church at Englewood, IIl., 
has offered to give one month of her vaca- 
tion to speaking for the Prohibition party. 

Mrs. Matilda Fletcher is addressing 
large and enthusiastic Republican meet- 
ings in Illinois. The Chicago Jnter-Ocean 
says she is *‘an eloquent speaker, and is 
doing good service for Harrison and Mor- 
ton.” 

The Union Labor party of Michigan, at 
their recent State convention in Detroit, 
placed Mrs. 8S. E. V. Emory, of Lansing, 
a highly educated Woman, on their State 
ticket, as superintendent of public instruc- 
tion—women being eligible to this office 
in Michigan. 

The Chicago Express, a Union Labor 
organ, has a woman’s department, in 
which its women readers are urged “to 
contribute their mite toward the campaign 
fund.” Its editor says: ‘*Let us show the 
men of the party we can do noble work 
for freedom, though not enfranchised, and 
may be they will at last respect our rights 
North and South as a State and national 
measure.” 

The California Voice urges that every 
town have the Prohibition women organ- 
ized into ‘‘White Rose Leagues.” 
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PITH AND POINT. 


‘There are those who doubt the expe- 
diency of allowing females to vote, but 
very few who question the justice of it. 
—Elihu B. Hayes. 

As men often declare that women are 
the ‘‘salt of the earth,” the quicker some 
of this preserving element is used to purify 
politics the better.—Geo. R. Scott. 

There is no manner of doubt that the 
sphere of woman is properly to be en- 
larged, and that republican governments 
in particular, are to be saved from corrup- 
tion and failure only by allowiag to 
woman this enlarged sphere.—Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. : 

Justice requires that women should 
vote, in ‘‘a government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people,” deriving 
its just powers from the ‘‘consent of the 
governed.” One-half of the people can- 
not justly deprive the other half of suf- 
frage, and at the same time tax them. 
Taxation without representation is anti- 
American and unjust.—Judge James Baker. 

It is the testimony of distinguished men 
that ‘‘a republic can be made permanent 
only by the virtue and intelligence of its 
people.’”’ Are women people? Has woman 
a share in the virtue and intelligence of 
this country? Go to the jails and peni- 
tentiaries where the vicious are confined, 
are they all women? Go to the Sabbath 
schools, churches, missionary meetings 
and places of prayer where the virtuous 
gather, are they all men? Go to the 
graduating classes of our high schools, 
are the graduates all boys? If men have 
all the virtue and intelligence, then let 
men do all the voting, but if woman has 
an equal share, beware how the imprint of 
her influence is withheld from the political 
life’ of this republic.—Geo. W. Bain, 
Kentucky. 











Comparison SoLicitEp.—A wise discrimina- 
tion should be exercised by all who take medi- 
cine. The proprietors of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
solicit a ‘ul comparison of this medicine with 
other blood purifiers and medicines, being confi- 
dent that the peculiar merits of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla are so apparent that the people will unhes- 
itatingly prefer it to any other preparation. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is not a mixture of molasses 
and a few inert roots and herbs, but it is a pecu- 
ps pe Wee extract of she vos pe 
an -purifying remedies o vegeta! 

k om. The enormous sales of Hood's Sarea- 

and the wonderful cures effected, prove 
even more than has been claimed for this medi- 
cine. If you are sick the best medicine is none 
too good. Therefore, take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





Economy and strength are to Hood’s 
Sereapertiie, De only te mae which “100 
Doses One Dollar” is true. 

You can find an you wish for in gloves 
at Miss Fisk’s, 53 Ay Rr -s 
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Women who are interested in suffrage 
like to earn a little money in their own Foca = 
invited to correspond with Miss Charlotte H. Alles 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston. Women 
ae ane — in towns near Boston, 
are asked to call at ve address : 
Miss Allen. y Gnd talk wite 





EST NEWTON English and Classi 

School. 36th re ,— WEDNESDAY. 
Sept. 19, 88. A Family and Day School for both 
sexes. Prepares tor College, Scientific Schools, Bus. 
iness, and for an intelligent and honorable Manhood 
and Womanhood. Send for Catalogue to NATH'L 
z ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. At home Tues. 

ys. 


GIOVANNI B. RONCONI, 


Pupils Trained by the True Italian Method, 
Rooms, 57 Knickerbocker Building, 
197 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 








LELIA J. ROBINSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 
‘Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to 4 P, M, 

Refers to Hon. 8. E. SEWALL. 





MT. CARROLL SEMINARY ‘3s, 1) 


vantages, with opportunity for self-help. Oread free. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y¥. 


FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course 
school of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural re a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, ‘Twenty-three 
Teachers. ip sent on application. 

Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 








EDUCATION OF 


Girls and Young Ladies. 





One great advantage for girls at Chauncy-Hall 
School, 259 Boylston Street (Copley Square), 
may be found in the variety of regular 
courses of study. 

Modifications of these regular courses 
allow scholars who are unable to do full work 
(either through delicate health or need of time for 
other things) to select such branches as are best 
fitted for their strength and needs, and to pursue 
them under favorable conditions. 

The girls of the Upper Department have been, 
for several years, under the special care of a cul- 
tivated and experienced woman. 

Their study-room is but one flight from the 
street, and has windows to the east and south, 
giving sunshine throughout school hours. 

The Primary Department is on the ground 
floor, in the same sunny corner. 














Berkeley School 


Y. M, Cc. A. BUILDING, 


Boylston, cor. of Berkeley St., Boston. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Academic, Classical, Scientific, and Special 
Courses arranged. Corps of thirteen teachers. 
Daily calisthenics. German and French taught 
conversationally. Girls fitted for Smith, Welles- 
ley, Boston University, Medical Schools, and 
Institutes. 

Circulars on demand. References: Ex-Gov. 
A. H. Rice, Ex-Gov. Wm. Gaston, Judge J. W- 
McKim, &c., &c. 


Chauncy-Hall School. 


Gist Year. 


Thorough preparation is made for the Insti- 
tute of Technology, for Business snd for 
College. In all classes Special Students 4ré 
received. Particular attention to Girls and 
Young Children. Unusual care of Health's 
taken. Upper Departments open Sept. 19. No. 
259 Boylston Street. House open to visitor 
daily from 9 to 4. 














ve BEST. 
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CG. H. SimONDS & Co., PRINTERS, 45 TemPLe PLACE, 8° 
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